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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL. 


By M. SULLIVAN. 
VI. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY ALFRED WRIGHT. 


I am a solicitor, with what in our profession is often called a 


‘comfortable family practice; every morning I go over my ten 


miles of railway travelling, and my two streets of foot exercise, 
and find employment in my office-for six or eight hours, while in 
the next room a head-clerk and two younger ones pass their time 
in writing for me, and have quite enough to do. 
You might think upon the face of it that this is a very monotonous 
life; but every now and then the experience of a family prac- 
titioner leads him into strange bits of family history, and at one 
time or another I have had my share of these. Bits, that seem as 
if they must have been taken out of a romance, come in oddly 
enough with disputes and litigations, and wills to be proved when 
the testator did not quite know his own mind, and wills to be dis- 
roved when the relations thought they knew it a great deal 
tter. This queer element of romance peeps out at us from all 
sorts of unsuspected corners, and | really think that I must have 
been rather a romantic young fellow myself in my time; for I very 
well remember writing a number of verses, with the help of a 
thyming dictionary, and sending them, with a particularly fine 
bunch of turnips, almost the first of the season, to pretty Kate 
Cotterill, our parson’s daughter, who made great fun of them, and 
pretended to think that one of the turnips was meant as a likeness 
of myself. I was sorry to have wasted them upon her, but was 
glad enough, ten years afterwards, that she had not made a worse 
fool of me, for she was then a curate’s wife with seven children, 
and her good looks were as completely gone as if she had never 
had them. I do not know what odd fancy has taken hold of me 
to set me rambling about such rubbish as this, which is quite 
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foreign to the purpose I have in hand; thirty-seven years have 

since then, and I am getting to be an old man, and have 
ee sewer enough in the meantime to put all these bygone mat. 
ters quite out of my head. What I have been asked to do now ig 
to write down all shat I know, which is not very much, about the 
will of the late Michael Stump, the trouble that I have taken to 
fulfil if possible his testamentary intentions, and the poor results 
that have followed from my endeavours to do my duty to a client, 
no matter whether bad or good, living or dead. 

It must be twenty years ago since I received a visit from him 
that I well remember; for he had been placed in very awkward 
circumstances, and had only escaped a very serious sentence by a 
technical error in the indictment that charged him with felony. He 
was accused of receiving stolen goods, well knowing them to have 
been feloniously obtained. The evidence against him on one point 
seems to have been tolerably clear as far as it went, and it is cer- 
tain that he had business relations with a gang of professional 
thieves, and that his avowed occupation, that of a rag and bone 
collector, does not in the least account for the money that he 
turned over year by year. Transactions that distinctly transgress 
the law of this country have been confidently ascribed to Michael 
Stump, but, in the absence of a conviction, one is bound to con- 
sider him as an innocent and calumniated person, especially when 
one has occupied the position of his legal friend and adviser. 

He was then a man of about forty-five or fifty years of age, and 
his object in applying to me was to get his will made out in pro- 

form; all his money, or securities for money, all the property, 
in fact, of which he might die possessed, was to revert to a young 
woman described as a domestic servant, and known by the name 
of Susan Armstrong, and after her to her legal heirs, providing 
that she did not make a will, which, however, she was at liberty 
todo. The young woman in question, Susan Armstrong, left her 
situation not long after the will was made, without letting her 
friends know of her intention, and Old Stump heard nothing more 
of her from that time until the day of his death. It was only 
natural to suppose that under these circumstances Old Stump 
should wish to make another will; but he was a very peculiar and 
obstinate old fellow, and to the last he persisted in saying that he 
did not care what became of his property if Susan Armstrong 
never appeared to claim it, and that he would make no other dis- 
position of it. 

He sent for me about a fortnight before his death, and I had 
some little trouble in finding him out,’ for he had formerly always 
visited me at my office, instead of requiring me to visit him. 


When I did find the cottage, I thought it an extraordinary place 
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for any human being to live in, especially one who had property 
to leave behind him ; a decent pigstye would have been an im- 
ton it. It was the most wretched little hut imaginable, 

isting of two miserable rooms, battered and dirty on the out- 

sid with a little grating of a window, the panes in which looked 
ait they were made of the bottoms of glass bottles, and a door 
that had been evidently broken several times, and mended with 
tches of various kinds of wood. At this door I knocked, and 

ld Stump’s weak and wavering voice desired me to enter. I did 
so, and found myself in a queer little room, with a cinder fire 
burning in it, and Old Stump lying on a rickety broken-down 
bedstead. The room, however, was carpeted, and I could see that 
the carpet, though much worn, was a fragment of very handsome 
tapestry, and on the chimney-piece over the fire there stood a 
curious antique clock, not of any intrinsic value, I suppose, but 
very uncommon, in company with a tin candlestick, a ditto sauce- 
pan, and a box of lucifers. Old Stump is reported to deal in all 
sorts of curious odds and ends, but I should not suppose that he 
keeps many of his bargains in this place. I walked up to him and 
asked him how he felt. 

“Much better,” the old fellow replied; “but I had a tough 
bout this time. I saw my chance of a good day’s profit, and I did 
a hard day’s work for it, forgetting that my old bones won’t bear 
as much now as they did once. I’m beginning to get about again 
now, but when I felt myself almost ready to let go of my life, I 
remembered there were some things I hadn’t settled as well as I 
could wish. And now I’ve gone to this expense, and sent for you, 
so that whenever my time does really come, I may shut my eyes 
with an easy mind.” 

“You have done quite right,” I assured him. “Some people 

put off; and put off, and never settle their affairs at all; it won’t 
make you die any sooner to put everything in proper order. I 
suppose you never heard anything of Miss Susan Armstrong?” 
_ “Never,” he answered, sadly. “I went to the lady that she 
lived with last, but she knew nothing about her; and I tried to 
find her fellow-servants, and did find one of them, but she could 
only tell me that Susan had not asked about another place, or 
tried to get a recommendation for one. What I want you to do 
now, 1s to advertise for her—I don’t mind the expense; and besides 
that, you must find out whether any person of her name has been 
married or buried in any part of the country since the time when 
she was lost sight of. You can do this, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “it will be a work of time, but it can cer- 
tainly be done. I will take down your instructions in writing, 

then you can add your signature, And in the event of our 
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never finding Stisan Armistrotig, or her heirs, to whom would you 
wish your property to revert : 

“To no one,” he answered; “let it rot. If she died unmarried 
she left no relations.” 

I explained to him the law in the case of unclaimed property, 
but he seemed to be little interested in it, or in anything t 
might happen to his money if Susan Armstrong never appea 
Finally I took down a list of his securities, and he gave me the 
name of his banker, iri whose care they were lodged, and then | 
left him, promising to begin my search for Susan Armstrong at 
once; and to report progress in about a month. It is unfortunate 
that no relation of E san’s survives. Before that time, however, 
Old Stump was dead. He was really recovering from his illness 
when I saw him, and he afterwards went about in his cart, as 
usual, for more than a week; but during his illness some gossi 
ing old women had managed to get inside his cottage, to “ do for 
him,” as they phrased it, and from certain indications that they 
observed, they took up the notion that Old Stump kept articles of 
value, of one kind or another, in his house. Their reports appear 
to have been spread about with various exaggerations, and poor 
Old Stump was one morning found dead in his cottage, murdered, 
there can be no doubt, for the sake of the valuables that the. 
thieves hoped to find. Suspicion fell upon two well-known bad 
characters who live near him, and it was supposed that the poor 
old fellow might have recognised them, and so given them 4 
motive for destroying him; but this is a matter of mere conjecture, 
as there was not sufficient evidence to warrant the coroner’s jury 
to return a verdict against them. 

Of course I proceeded according to my instructions; the will 
was proved, and the property was found to amount to nearly seven 
thousand pounds; the old fellow had been singularly lucky in his 
investments, and had made more money in this way, I fancy, than 
by the questionable trades which he was accused of carrying on 
under the pretence of rag-and-bone collecting. The date at which 
Susan Armstrong was lost sight of was carefully ascertained, and 
a plan was arranged for searching the parish registers in succession, 
beginning with those of the metropolis, and, as may be 2 pe 
many Susan Armstrongs were found to have been married, and 
many others to have died, during the years that followed the dis 
= cere of the Susan Armstrong of whois we were in search. 

hese possible clues were followed up, usually without any diff- 
culty, the results being such as to convince us that we were only 
finding namesakes of the missing legatee. At last, an entry was 
discovered in the register of one of the city churches, which set 
forth that a Susan Armstrong had been married to an Adolphus 
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Lawford, within a tnonth after the date at which our inquiry 
eotimenced. The connexion struck me at once as singular 
because it was in the family of a Mr. Lawford that our Susan had 
last resided; in this case no particulars were known respecting 
either of the contracting parties, and of course I begat to surmise 
that Miss Susan had managed to engage the affections of some 
member of her master’s family, to whom she had been privately 
married. Mr.and Mrs. Lawford are advancitig in life, and are 
said to have a daughter; I had not heard of any sons, but then I 
knew scarcely anything of the family, and I thought that the best 
and quickest course to pursue would be the sithpls one of calling 
on Mr. Lawford, and ascertaining from him whether there were 
any grounds for my 1 ere 

Accordingly I took the train to Pebble Combe, in Surrey, the 
address already given me by poor Old Stump, at an hour when I 
could be best spared from my office, and when it was most pro- 
bable that I should find Mr. Lawford at home. The house is 
very handsome from the outside, and the grounds are trimly laid 
out, and must cost something considerable in the way of garden 
expenses. Mr. Lawford was at home, the servant said, and I was 
admitted into a long narrow room, fitted up as a library, and con- 
taining a very large and miscellaneous collection of books. A 
young lady was reading by the window, that opened door-wise 
upon the fawn she looked up at me with a shy, startled glance, 
closed her book, and was gone in a moment. Presently Mr. 
Lawford came into the room; he must be over sixty I suppose, 
and he is bald except on the back of his head, but he is the 
youngest looking old man I ever saw. His face reminds one of 
the rising sun on a signboard, being red, and round, and flat, and 
smiling; and there is something sunny in his manner, as if he 
were beaming benevolence upon the whole world, and had plenty 
more left. fle came forward jauntily, with a springy, Serer 
sort of step, and asked, as he seated himself, in what way he could 
oblige me, with an air and manner that made me feel myself 
under an obligation beforehand. 

“You know already,” I began, “that I am making inquiries 
about a person named Susan Armstrong, who disappeared many 
years ago immediately after leaving your service. I have dis- 
covered the register of a marriage contracted by a young woman 
of the same name, with particulars of date and of age that corre- 
spond singularly with the case of the missing Susan Rrinatibing,* 

“T trust, then, that your investigations are aan crowned with 
success,” he replied, as fervently as if he believed that his wish 
could bring success with it. 

“That remains to be proved,” I rejoined. “You do not ask 
the name of the bridegroom.” 
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«“ Some i man, I trust,” he aspirated, piously, “if 
his lx hes been Tink with that of a Fossges sig under 
my roof.” 

“eT have here a copy of the certificate,” I answered; “ the name 
stands upon it as Adolphus Lawford, and the description of his 
father’s calling or profession answers exactly to your own. Have 

or had you at that time a son named Adolphus, who might 
contracted a private marriage with Susan Armstrong?” 

I saw in a moment that my suspicion stood some chance of being 
verified ; for his red face deepened into purple, and for an instant 
it seemed as if he had lost the power of replying. When he did 
speak, his voice was quite changed, and the words came out 
abruptly. 


“T had a son named Adolphus—at that time, too ; -he is not 
now living, but I am well assured that he never contracted a low 
marriage, or any private and unacknowledged marriage whatever; 
I know my son better than to suppose him guilty of practical 
deceit and falsehood.” 

“T should not take that view of the matter were I in your 
case,” I assured him; “for if any folly has been committed, it is 
now quite a thing of the past, while a very solid and tangible 
benefit may remain behind. If my surmise should rove correct, 
and if both husband and wife are Sse and have left no children, 
you would be the next heir to the property which is now un- 
claimed.” | 

ing, asad ?” he repeated, after me, as if asking a question, 
“ Yes, I understood that some old man had left his savings to 
Susan Armstrong; I remember that you said so. What is the 
probable amount of the legacy ?” 

“ At present prices,” I replied, “about seven thousand pounds 
would be realised, but the old man had invested a considerable 
portion of it in railway stock that is now rapidly rising.” 

He took up the copy of the marriage certificate, and seemed to 
study it attentively for some minutes. Presently he asked, 

“ Supposing that the Adolphus Lawford here mentioned 
should prove to be my son, who is dead, could I claim the pre- 


perty ?” 

«Not — I replied; “ the legatee herself may be 
living, or she may have left children. We must endeavour to 
trace her, or to find 


be forthcoming with no proof that she left any children, your 
claim will become a clear and legal one.” 


He looked again at the certificate with a long, anxious stare. 
“I think I must speak to my wife about this,” he said at last; 
“ women have keener eyes for these things, and observe them more 


proofs of her death, and if the latter should _ 
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closely. It is possible that my son may have contracted an alliance 
which, aoee imprudent in a worldly point of view, may yet be 
7 ive 0 blessings to his surviving relatives. y poor 
did “tell coestior wad me, if he really kept such a secret 
from me, supposing that I should oppose the choice which his heart 
had made. gon yet believe that what you suspect is true, 
the idea is so new to me; butif it be so, and my son’s wife 
should be living, I shall be glad for his sake to receive and wel- 
come her. I never was a conventionalist !” 
It certainly struck me that the old gentleman had changed his 
mind rather quickly, on hearing the probable amount of the pro- 
y that may revert to him, but this is no business of mine, I 
Pet him with the impression that his son’s marriagé with Susan 
Armstrong, if it ever took place, was, until now, quite unsuspected 
by him; and further, that I left the investigation in very good 
hands, in leaving it for the present with him. 


‘ VIL. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY JOHN LAWFORD. 


EvENTS come upon us sometimes with such surprising sudden- 
ness that we are di to question their reality, or at least to 
feel that we must take time in order to become fully aware of 
them in*all their bearings and consequences. I never felt this 
more strongly than on the evening when Mr. Wright made the 
strange disclosure that I knew from the very first to be in some 
measure true. I recalled words, looks, hints, that I took little 
heed of during the lifetime of my poor Adolphus, all tending 
to confirm the lawyer’s suspicion, all pointing in one direction 
so plainly that I began to wonder how I could have overlooked 
their significance at the time. But I was soon to be much more 
surprised and startled, for it seems that I have met with continual 
deception in all the most intimate relations of life, as well as in 
money matters and business connexions. 

For I have lived two lives, one at home with my wife, the 
other in London at my counting-house; the life at home has been 

uiet and placid, because I el that I would make it so from 

first, and with very few and very far-between exceptions I 
have succeeded. This is something that any one might be proud 
of, Mrs. Lawford being a woman that most people would think it 
very difficult to live with. I found out the key to her character 
in very early days, however, and I have kept her, not in good 
humour, for that would be a task surpassing human capabilities, 
but still from breaking out into any excess of ill humour, by 
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keeping in an attitude of poy iy wonder ~_ 
neyer praising or seeming to like anything else, scarcely 
a inanimate object, unless it either belonged to her, or 
was 80 connected with her as to reflect back pee herself 
» that one might bestow on it. On some few occasions 
ie been obliged to oppose her, but only when her views 
wishes clashed with mine in the graye matters of life, and these, 
thank Heaven, are not of such frequent occurrence as to enable a 
woman to interfere often; so that, on the whole, my own life ha 
been so far enjoyable that it has flowed on calmly and easily. 
which is a matter of no small thankfulness to 9 man whose mi 
has to be engaged with all the changes and chances of speculative 
commerce. do not wish, however, to write about my businegs 
cares and anxieties, but rather to keep this one matter clearly ip 
my mind, with eyery link unbroken, and I do not know any 
better way of effecting this than by simply noting down thege 
singular events, in the order in which they Eeavelel 
hen Mr. Wright first wrote to me for any information that I 
could give respecting Susan Armstrong, I remembered her at once, 
owing to her having been the nurse and personal attendant of 
Adolphus during a long illness; otherwise it is likely enough that 
I might not have been able to recal her, for I should fancy that we 
cork between one and two hundred housemaids since she lived 
with us, all angels during the first week, st to Maria, and 
very much the contrary afterwards, Mr. Wright mentioned in his 
letter that she was the es to some property, and that, as far as 
could be ascertained, no relation of hers is now living; and I was 
uite unable to give him any information, for the simple reason 
thal I had heard nothing of Susan Armstrong from the time that 
she left my service until then. 1 had a second letter from him on 
the same subject, and was rather tired of Susan and her unclaimed 
legacy, when he called upon me at Pebble Combe, and, to my 
unspeakable astonishment, produced the copy of the marriage cer 
tificate, by which it appeared that a Susan Armstrong had been 
married to an Adolphus Lawford, with strong points of similarity 
between this Adolphus and my son. The age, for instance, was 
identical, and the business of the bridegroom and of his father 
were equally applicable, while the date pointed to a period about 
a month later than Susan’s departure. I remembered how very 
much poor Adolphus had been left to Susan during his tedious 
illness and slow recovery, her good looks and pleasant ways, and 
his unfortunate weakness of mind, and tendency to revolt every 
now and then from his mother’s tyranny by rushing off into 
deplorable extremes. The idea of such a connexion appeared t0 
me at first almost in the light of a disgrace, and it was only im 
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ing the matter ome, with Mr. Wright that I began to feel 
regonciled to the possibility. 
of a considerable property being left to Susan by an 
af ieee in no way related. to a seemed of itself extra- 
ordinary, an the chance that this property may revert to me is 
still more strange. Any stroke of good fortune always seems 
imrable when it is only suggested as something that may pos- 
ly hap and I began to think that the marriage may not be 
verified, thet Susan might have married again, or that relations of 
hers might be living, even though she might be dead, of which 
last contingency I had then no proof whatever. It is a comfort 
to me now to remember that upon mere mature reflection, I felt 
willing to receive and welcome her, supposing that the mar- 
riage were proved, and that she should be living, and still a widow. 
There was always something nice and taking about her, I remem- 
bered, and her manners were above her station. And as to the 
connexion, which at first seemed positively disgraceful, I think 
that the halo of wealth thrown round it will make it unobjection- 
able ; perhaps to many mince quite interesting and romantic, for 
Susan will naturally supped to have been ‘somebody ;” in 
disguise, perhaps, but not the less an object of interest on that 
account. 


However, I felt that I must not reckon my chickens before the 
eggs are so much as laid, so, as a~preliminary, I broke through 
one of the great rules of my life, and spoke to my wife about a 
subject that is really of importance to me. I was induced to do 
this by one or two considerations; women are more keen-sighted 
than we are when anything like a love affair is in question, and 
Maria had many more opportunities of observing Adolphus and 
Susan Armstrong than I had; she might have entertained some 
suspicions that T might be able to recal to her mind, or at least I 
thought that she might be able to make a good guess as to the 
possible correctness of our surmises. Having made up my mind 
on this subject, I did not wait longer than until the evening of the 
next day before I began to question her. I was unlucky in my 
choice of time, Maria being i anything more exacting and cross- 
grained than usual. 

“My love,” I began, taking her as easily as possible, “I have 
had my attention recalled of late to the last year or two in the 
life of Adolphus; I have been trying to review it step by step, 
~~ want you to help me, if it is not too painful for you to 

0 80,” 

“ My attention never requires to be recalled to that time,” she 


answered, severely; “it ig ever present with me, in my sleeping 
and waking moments.” 
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“Tam sure of it, my love,” I hastened to say, “and therefore 
you will be the better able to go over it with me.” 

“T am not at all able to do anything of the kind,” she 
rejoined ; “the subject is a one to me, whatever it may be 
to 

Anybody would think that with my long experience of Maria's 

ities I should know how to manage her, but I really do 
not; the fact is, that I never know what to expect next, and yet 
that is hardly correct. I always know that I may some- 
thing disagreeable, but I cannot tell what shape it will come in, 
Maria can be disagreeably pious, offensively moral, and unples- 
santly virtuous; her least objectionable phase is her ordinary one 
of self-laudation, and therefore it is well to encourage her in it. 

“Whatever your own feelings may be, I have observed that 
you can always rise above them when duty calls upon you to do 
so,” I ass her; “and in this case it is of great importance to 
me—to us both—that I should know whether there is any truth 
in an idea that has been suggested to me. It is about the girl 
who lived with us as housemaid at the time of our poor boy’sfirst 
severe illness, Susan Armstrong; do you think that Adolphus took 
any fancy to her more than as a nurse and attendant—that he 
grew to think of her in any other light” 

I could see as I spoke that the idea was not a new one to her; 
she looked at me with a suspicious glare in her eyes, such as you 
may have seen in a dog’s when you go too close to some bone or. 
treasure that he is guarding. 

“ Why do you want to know this,” she asked, abruptly, “ and 
how can it matter to you now?” 

She actually forgot to be disagreeable in her haste to put this 
question. I thought that it might be better to tell her the truth, 
as she would then have a motive for helping me with any informa- 
tion which she might possess. 

“It has been proved,” I began, “that an Adolphus Lawford 
married a Susan Armstrong, soon after Susan left our service, and 
property to a considerable amount has been left her, to which I 
should be the next heir if it could be proved that she had been 

rivately married to Adolphus, and that she has since died without 
eaving children. A great many ifs, but still it is quite worth 
while to follow out the inquiry, and you perhaps can help me with 
the earlier stage of it.” 

She looked at me doubtfully. 

“ And suppose that it is as you say, and that she died, and left 
children, what then ?” 

“In that case,” I answered, “her children would be legally 
entitled to her property.” 





1338 
i tingent advan floated before my mind as I 
but I did not pursue that thought, I was too deeply en- 
. wa e Ld 

looked down at the carpet with a tightening mouth and a 
judging from her face and from her last words I was in- 
to suspect that she knew of the marriage, and that children 
been left whom she especially disliked; but I could only 
conjecture this quite vaguely, and without the least gleam of any- 
ae like certainty, and I waited anxiously to hear what she 

say next 


“No,” she said, at last, slowly and decisively, “I cannot hel 
at all; the similarity of name might be quite scidental: 
» there is an Armstrong in this village, and how many 
Lawfords have you met with who were not in any way related 
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to you?” 

She asked this question with the same defiant scowl that ‘seemed 
to say, “Touch it if you dare!’ And I was all the more con- 
vinced that she possessed a clue to the secret, and that she guarded 
it for reasons of her own. I was about to speak = when there 
came a tap at the door—a gentle, hesitating tap, that I recognised 
at once. It was Priscilla, the poor child who has looked upon me 
as her father for seventeen years, and I only wish that I could be 
of some use to her in that capacity, and could shield her from 
Maria’s jealous tyranny, but I found out four or five years ago 
that it was useless for me to wish that. Maria adopted her from 
caprice, because we had never had a daughter of our own, and 
turned against her as soon asshe began to grow up, and the caprice 
was tired out, and the plaything became a rival. I have been 
sorry for Priscilla from that time until now, but I have not been 
able to do anything in the way of defending or helping her; my 
. attention has taken up by business anxieties during the short 

tame that I have been at aes and, besides, it would be a safer 
and pleasanter task to take a rabbit from a boa-constrictor than to 
deprive Maria of a legitimate object: of malignity. And, after 
all, this strange whim of adoption has profited Priscilla somewhat, 
and she must take the with the evil. I have always supposed 
that she would only have gone to the workhouse, or to some 
eaually wretched substitute for home, if Maria had not taken 

up. 

She came in on being desired to do so, and crossed over to the 

te side of the room to find a book which she had left there. 

18 growing up suddenly into quite a woman, with big 

gtey eyes that seem to hold a thought in them, somehow. I wonder 

what makes Maria so jealous of her, for she will never be at all 

Pretty? probably it is because she is young, and besides, though 
Feb.—VOL. CXLVI. NO. DXC. ° L 
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she has not been much educated, she is clever, and her mind has 
received a — cultivation than schools and govetnesses cap 
_ always give. I think this is because she is 0 fond of books and of 
the out-door world; the poets and the objects that inspired them 
seem to have something to say to her. Poor Priscilla, the 
thought crossed my mind that she and I might be — comfort. 
able together until she married, if only an all-wise Provi 
would call Maria into another sphere of action; but it is a welk 
known fact in married life that wives like Maria never do die, 

I spoke to > just because I could not continue my con- 
versation until she had left the room again, and closed the door, 
“ Burrowing into books as usual, eh, Priscilla?” I asked her. 

“ Yes, papa,” she answered; “I think nice books are the nicest 
things in the world—almost.” 

She turned to me with a smile that made her look as if two 
little suns or moons were shining out of her eyes, till, in a mom 
Maria’s glance fell across hers, and made me think of the Eastem 
superstition about the evil eye. It must look something like that, 
And she repeated emphatically, but more to herself as it seemed 
than to me, “No, I cannot help you; I do not believe in it 
at all 

A sudden glimmer of an idea or suggestion floated before my 
mind, but I had not got hold of it yet; I did not even quite know 
what it was, for some mental processes are quicker than our pe 
ception of them. My wife hated this girl whom she had persisted 
in adopting as her own in past years, and because she hated her 
she would not help me to discover the truth about this marriage, 
for I saw that she knew something, and could speak if she would; 
therefore Priscilla would be benefited by the discovery, there 
fore—yes, I knew the secret then, and saw it plain and legible 
before me. I saw it in the look of sorrowful perplexity that . 
clouded Priscilla’s face as she turned to go away, her eyes had 
fallen before that scowl of absolute dislike and hatred, and I saw 
the very expression that I have often remarked in the face of 
Adolphus when he was very young, and when some sudden 
trouble pressed upon him. Priscilla was his child, born of this 
marriage, the certificate of which I had seen, the secret of which 
Maria evidently knew ! 

Priscilla had left the room, and when I had seen that the door 
was safely closed behind her, I turned to my wife. 

_ “There must be an end of this,” I said, without giving het 
time to first; “you place both me and yourself in such4 
position that we may incur legal penalties by concealing the truth, 
and may be indicted for a conspiracy. Priscilla is the child d 
Adolphus; was Susan Armstrong her mother?” 
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’ 
Yes,” she answered, quite quietly; she was frightened at the 
‘Gust, as I meant elias she should be. 

i They were married, and you knew of it all along?” 

«Not all along, but he told me of it before he ‘ied, and that 
the child’s birth was * 

She spoke humbly, not knowing what amount of guilt she 

ight have incurred in the eye of the law. 

And where is Susan ?” 

“Dead; she died soon after Priscilla was born.” 

“ And there were no other children?” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“ And now, what proof have you of Priscilla’s identity ?” 

“] took her from a woman named Mrs, Sparks, who had been 
Susan’s landlady, and knew all about her marriage, and had helped 
to nurse her in her confinement. Her house was No. 9, West- 
street, Finsbury, but I have never heard of her since.” 

This was clearly all that Maria had to tell. 

“You have done quite right in telling me all these particulars,” 
T assured her, for I was anxious to soothé her now; “and I shall 
be able to manage everything very well by myself, so don’t be 
In another minute I saw how great my mistake had been; she 
turned on me with & canine snap of the jaws, as soon as she was 
relieved from fear. 

“Tt’s all very well to say don’t be uneasy,” she began, splutter- 
ing with rage, “after frightening me almost into a fit with your 
conspiracies and indictments! r wonder who has kept you from 
ee uneasy all these years, and has never let you know the 

y disgrace, or the wretched marriage that your son was 
trapped into, all because you took him away from me, and cast 
him on the world too soon! I wonder who has managed every- 
thing, and hidden it from the world, and never let anybody sus- 
pect at! And to think of all I’ve borne from that artful, deceiving, 
maligning creature that I've been obliged to call my daughter, 

all to save you from disgrace and shame! And then to be 
told that I’ve done right, and to be frightened out of my life, and 
now I su I am to be insulted with the name of a gug-gug- 
grandmother |” 

Her voice died away in broken utterances at the idea of this 
opprobrium. 

“Now, my love, this is really very foolish,” I ventured to 


“Oh, yes, I know I’m foolish, you needn’t tell me that, because 
Pm quite aware of it, thank you. I’m foolish when I w« to keep 
Sfamily disgrace from being known to the world, an i 
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myself and all the peace and comfort of my life to save you from 
trouble! I expect to be told that I’m f ; it’s all that I look 
for in this world; it doesn’t trouble me, for all my trials work 
for good, and draw me nearer to——Good lous, you never 
really mean to say that this—this ungrateful girl is to inherit | 
fortune ?” 

She looked at the moment as if it would have been dangerous 
for Priscilla to come in her way. 

“No, oh no; there is some property, as I told you, but she 
cannot enter into the ion of it for nearly four years, and for 
the present it will be better, if possible, to keep all knowledge of 
it from her, to let her know nothing of the discovery that we— 
that I, at least, have made.” 

“ And she may die,” she added, looking at me hungrily. 

“T hope not; but of course that is possible,” I assented, think 
ing vaguely of the Zoological Gardens, and wondering what par- 
ticular specimen it was that Maria’s expression recalled. | 

I cannot at present see my way clearly to ray hore to 
obtaining shade and legal proofs of the truth of Maria’s story 
from Mrs. Sparks, the lodging-house keeper. I feel already some 
sentiment of real affection to Priscilla,{towards whom the caprice 
of my wife has obliged me to play at something like near and dear 
relationship; it is strange to think that the child is really related 
to me, both nearly and dearly.” Priscilla is undoubtedly clever, 
too, and has succeeded in shecaling herself to some extent, ‘in 

ite of the disadvantages with which she has had to contend. 


ut still it does seem hard that, with Priscilla’s existence and 
identification, the greater portion of a certain chateau en Espagne 
that - om been lately building, must of necessity fall to the 
groun 


VIII. 
THE STORY CONTINUED BY JANE SPARKS. 


I am to tell what happened to me last Monday, am 1? Well, 
then, I can tell you, to begin with, that it was the most trying 
and anxious day of all my life, and that I’m very thankful to have 
it well over. It was the day of my poor mother’s funeral, and the 
trouble and worry that was on my mind until I knew for certain 
that everything had been done right and proper, nobody cam 
really feel for, unless they’ve had to struggle with a houseful of 

an ho 


lodgers in conducting the remains of noured parent to the 


grave. 
__ Lodgers don’t hardly think it’s decent or becoming of us to be 
ill, and as for dying, they take death for an affront, made up 0 
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purr nd offered to them all round. The drawing-room floor 
i is in delicate ae ~~ here se be near — 
in Finsbury-square, sai e sooner have a 
rent Ml had a death in the house; and st the 
floor back made some remarks about the unpleasantness of 
ing the stairs blocked up by a coffin. It comes file & surprise 
to find that pny as — rien whic “et scr 

things happen to us as to other people, for what they think an 
really believe is, that we are born full grown in furnished apart- 
ments, and that the first thing we do is to stick To Let in the 
windows, and that afterwards we go on for ever, letting rooms 
and waiting on lodgers. I’ve stuck about as close to business as 
anybody could, ever since I gave up wore wet and joined mother 
phous lodgings twelve years ago; but if [had my choice, and 
chances were open tome, I'd sooner go back to the workroom again, 
and know when my work was done, and take my wages for cer- 
tain, than slave after a troop of lodgers that are never satisfied 
with what you do for them, and are always going over the old 
complaints that you've listened to for twelve years. If it isn’t 
bugs, it’s cold potatoes; and if it isn’t cold potatoes, it’s smoky 
chimneys. Asif I could answer for insects that the last lodger 
left behind, or could tell to an 6uncé what scraps of potatoes are 
left; and as to the chimneys, they only smoke when there’s a 
touch of east in the wind; but I suppose I ought to prevent that, 
and to go round exposiulating with all the weather-cocks for 
mting the wrong way. It wouldn’t surprise me a bit if the 
odgers expected it; one of them did expect me to turn the house 
t round, so as the back part could have the morning sunlight. 
Well, now that the great anxiety of doing right by poor mother 
is off my mind, and I know that she was done for comfortably 
with a board of feathers and the best pall but one, I have time to 
think of what happened last Monday evening when the funeral 
was all over and the blinds pulled up, in mother’s room that is to 
stay, for in the rest of the house they never were down, on account 
of the lodgers; but I took it out in crape flounces to keep me 
from ever having to reproach myself, ane made up the price in 
extras. I was just wondering mK ba people did before crape was 
invented, if there ever was such a time, and how it must have 
weighed upon their minds that there was something wanting to 
show their t for those they had lost, when there came such a 
Tat~tat-tat at the front door that the drawing-room floor rang her 
bell to ask whether I didn’t think nearly enough had been done 
mone day to discompose her nerves, and fit her for{a lunatic 
asylum. And - own opinion is, that if they took her into an 
asylum they wouldn’t keep her long if they could help it. ‘Well, 
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I went down-stairs, the door having rc and in the front 
parlour there was a gentleman who had asked for Mrs. Sparks, 
trifle oldish or so, but such a real gentleman, that you could tell jt 
if you only saw a piece of him, one of his boots would be enone 
or the shine of his beautiful forehead, or anything between 
course I knew in an instant that he was not looking for lodgings 
and never did such a thing in his life, and the only thing I could 
think of at the moment was that he was some nobleman that had 
fallen in love with the front attic, who is pretty, and had followed 
her home. I had heard of an elderly nobleman doing such 4 
thing, but I resolved to be very strict and particular, knowing that 
now mother is gone I had to think for two about the respectability 
of the house. I made him a curtsey and sat down, with sucha 
crackle of new glazed lining as must have impressed him with 
serious feelings, and put all light thoughts out of his head, or that 
was what I thought then. 

* T ought to apologise for intruding on you,” says he, in a voice 
that would oil a door-hinge, and as polite as if I had been the 
queen. “You are, I understand, the daughter of the lamented 
lady for whom I inquired just now.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, feeling as if I must say thank you, though 
without knowing what for. 

“T called to ask for information about one of your inmates,” he 
went on. 

“Did you?” thinks I. “Then I was right in spite of your 
noble air and grand manners. And I must mind my eye.” 

“ But perhaps you can kindly supply it,” says he agai. 

“ Sir,” says I, transfixing him with a look, “ be pleased to make 
known to me first what your intentions may be respecting her. Is 
it possible that at your age and in your position you have forsook 

our own sphere to beguile the unwary and to entrap the help 

ess?’ And I turned a gaze on him that was meant to pierce his 
conscience, and bring to his memory the days of his innocent 


youth. 


But he looked at me that open and candid that I felt myself 
wretch for doubting him. 

“ Madam,” says s “] honour you for your scruples, which te 
flect equal credit on your head and your heart.” 

I thought I had heard something like that before, but he said 
it so beautifully that it sounded new. 

“My object in making these inquiries is a very sorrowful one, 
he went on. “I want to know whether you can tell me anything 
about a lady who died here, seventeen years and a half ago, Mm 
Aaaighes Lawford by name, and a family connexion of my 
own! 
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You may be sure that I was very much vexed and ashamed of 
myself for what I had been thinking, but I tried hard to remember 
whether I had ever heard anything about Mrs. Adolphus Lawford. 
It seemed as if I had, only I could not call to mind what it was. 

“T think I recollect the name, sir,” I said, “and that mother has 
mentioned her to me; but seventeen years is a long while, and I 
was not living here, or anywhere near here, at the time. Mother 
had many ups and downs in keeping lodgings, and some lodgers 
died here, I know, before I had anything to do with the business, 
and they are always coming and going. But I feel sure that I 
have heard something about Mrs. Adolphus Lawford, and what I 
will do is to look through the old books, and accounts, and papers, 
to see if I can find anything about her.” For I felt, you see, as if 
I owed him something for having had such ideas about him as I 
had at first. 

“JT shall be greatly obliged if you will do so,” says my lord (for 
up to that time I made sure he was no less), “and to repay you 
for the loss of time that it may occasion. The kind feeling which 
induces you to help me can never be repaid.” 

Well, I let him out, feeling all the time that if such a gentle- 
man as that was ever to come to me for lodgings, his manners 
alone would be worth the rent, and that I really should ask 
nothing more from him except the privilege of hearing him talk. 
And lo and behold, his card was nothing but Mr. Lawford, Pebble 
Combe, which was quite a surprise and disappointment to me. 

However, I turned over a sorrowful collection of old account- 
books (none of them old enough), bits of all mother’s old dresses, 
letters, and bills, and recipes for making stews out of what was left 
yesterday; but these things mostly belonged to the last ten years, 
and I was nearly giving it up for a bad job, when all at once I felt 
something hard and square in the corner of a drawer, and when I 
— it out and unwrapped it, there was a picture of a young 

dy, smiling away at you as hard as she Bat in a white dress 
and large old-fashioned sleeves, and underneath it was written, 
“Mrs. Adolphus Lawford, née Armstrong.” Née I suppose is the 
short for niece, and this young lady had an aunt named Arm- 
strong. But this was all that I could find; seventeen years is 
such a long time, and it seems longer in a house where there is 
always somebody coming and going, and I wrote off to Mr. Law- 
ford at Pebble Combe that I had found this picture, and nothing 
else. Before I could have had a letter by return of post he came 
himself, as grand and beautiful in his manners as ever, and took 
away the picture, leaving me a guinea for my trouble. I expected 
ten times as much at least, not because of the trouble, but because 


of his grand ways. However, I don’t know that I had a right to 
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anything at all, or that the picture was worth much, except, of 
course, to the young lady’s friends, and he, having the same name, 
must have been one of them. 


IX. 
THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


LookinG back upon the last few weeks of my life seems like 
looking at the bright bit out of a fairy tale, which you knowis 
unreal while you are reading it, because the colouring 1s too bright, 
the marvels are too as is By the whole thing could never be 
fitted into common life and every-day experience. A sense that 
I was walking on enchanted ground, that an invisible circle was 
drawn around me, through which nothing could come to injure 
or annoy, fell upon me that Sunday afternoon, when the blossom- 
ing woods were tossed by the strong south wind, and I strayed so 
discontentedly down the tangled and overgrown paths of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Walk, and came back wearing a crown that was lessa 
crown of hope than of gladness, so bright that I was content to let 
the future wear its veil, feeling that it could only cover more happi- 
ness, not to be looked at or guessed about yet. 

I made one blessed discovery after that—Queen Elizabeth's 
Walk was damp; there was no doubt about it, for even on the 
hottest summer days the dew would glisten on the long grass under 
the spreading boughs, and all along by the brook the ground was 
often so saturated with moisture that it seemed only to wanta 
good squeeze to press the water out of it. The very next time that 
I went into the Walk after that Sunday (the Sunday of all my 
life), Mrs. Williams went with me to see, as she said, that I did 
nothing which my dear mamma might disapprove of, and at the 
very entrance of the Walk she put her foot comfortably down upon 
a shining patch of greenest green that must have been an Irish bog 
in miniature, for she sank at once, not indeed to any dangerous 
extent, but completely over the top of her shoe. I was not look- 
ing towards her at the moment, and was startled first by a shmll 
ejaculation, and then by feeling my arm grasped frantically, the 
victim being afraid to put down her other foot, and equally afraid 
of standing upon that one. 

“Don’t be so stupid,” I said, shaking her off; “ step back, can’t 
— The grass is brimming over with water where you 
stand.” 

“Qh, Lord be good to me! I know it is. It’s like as if some 
thing had got hold of my foot, and I couldn’t draw it out never 
no more. Oh Lord, I’m going!” 

I was obliged to give her my hand; the ground just there was 
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softer and more yielding than I had supposed, though I could 
most likely have stepped lightly over it without much difficulty. 

« Thank you, dear riscilla,” she gratefully ejaculated, on 
finding herself upon terra firma; “ but oh, look at my stocking, 
it will have to go to the wash !” 

“ An Saat experience for it, no doubt,” I replied; “ but still 
a salutary one.” 

“Tt would have been worse if it had been both,” she reflected ; 
“nd now you won’t go no further into that dreadful wilderness, 
will you?” 

“Of course I will,” I assured her; “the ground will bear my 
weight except in one or two marshy places, and I can see where 
they are ; I never take cold, and so the damp does not signify.” 

“T hope you feels the Lord’s goodness in giving of you such a 
constitution,” she answered, preparing to retreat; “and that it’s 
through no merits of your own as you're different from other 
people. I must go back directly and put my feet in warm water, 
which is a dangerous thing in itself, and what I aint accustomed 
to; but if I don’t do something to take off the chill, I shall have 
the snuffles to-morrow so as never was.” 

She did not trouble me with any further attempts to penetrate 
the shadowy tangles of the walk; but I could never help going 
there day after day, whether the sun glowed upon the trees over- 
head and sent little sparkles of light through the leafy darkness 
on the ground below, or whether the summer rain came down ina 
soft patter, sending me into the shelter made by thick and twisted 
boughs, heavy with broad leaves and dying blooms. I did not go 
with the expectation of finding—any one; I just went because 
the place had a charm for me, because the voice that I loved best 
became more audible to me there than anywhere else; because 
there I could look at the hidden treasures of memory, and believe 
in the fairy gold, that would fade and wither somewhat in the 
outer world, though it looked so pure and bright and real under 
those very trees, beside that very at Trees and brook had 
listened to the words and tones that I sought to recall; trees and 
brook helped me to recall them. And so the days wore on till 
the longest of all had dawned, and then it happened that I was in 
the Walk just when the glowing afternoon had faded away, and 
the soft midsummer twilight was falling on the world. I had 
ceased to care very much for the Warren Hollow, it was as beau- 
tiful as ever, but ~~ drawn away from it by the stronger charm 
that belongs to a memory. Mrs. Williams had been sitting for 
some time on a bench under a large tree just within the Walk, 
and as long as the light lasted she had been reading from a dreadful 
little book, the name of which I cannot remember; but I know 
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that it was written by Baxter, or some old writer of his sch 
and consisted of long and elaborate descriptions of the place of 
endless torment. Mrs. Williams used to assure me that it had 
once been in a coal-pit, and had there done a great deal of good 
among the colliers, and its outward aspect corroborated the story 
very strongly indeed. I was standing in my favourite place, quite 
at the “ of the walk, and just beside the brook, when a 
sounded upon the high-road that was very near me, though 
invisible through the trees, and in another moment I heard 4 
crackling and snapping sound, and knew that some one had got 
over the fence, and was quickly making his way towards me, 
Just for one breathless minute I argued with myself against the 
folly of expecting—anything improbable; and then the life that] 
was living of trouble and isolation and perplexity swam away 
from me into some region of forgetfulness, and my heart beat fast 
with the shock of a happy surprise, and I forgot everything, even 
my own existence, I believe, in the consciousness of the presence 
of the one beloved. He started at seeing me, and stood still fora 
moment, seeming to be a little in doubt as to my identity, and 
then he came forward quickly and took my hand. 

“Do you know what I mistook you for?’ he asked with s 
smile, as if at some foolish fancy. “ You will never guess.” 

“Perhaps for the ghost of Queen Elizabeth,” I suggested. 

“No, for an optical delusion of my own. You were standing 
just there, and just in that position when I saw you last, except the 
times that I have seen you at chapel, and I have thought of this 
place so often—the brook and the little glade to the right, and 
this one great tree, and you standing beneath it—that I could 
draw it, 1 think, from memory. And the fancy came over me to 
look at it in this quiet light, and I find the scene complete, instead 
of finding the empty shrine that I expected.” 

That word shrine went straight from my ear to my heart, with 
keen and subtle thrills of pleasure that was almost pain; but! 
hastily put it away somewhere in my memory, to be taken out and 
feasted on another time. Some instinct told me to be just a little 
on the defensive. 

“Do you think it is quite right of you to say shrine?” I asked 
him, “as if I were some heathen divinity or wood-nymph attached 
to this place.” 

I aid not care a bit for the right or wrong of it, but the easiest 
thing I could do at the moment was to find fault in a small way. 

“Tdo not think it right to use such expressions when one doe 
not mean them,” he replied ; “ but sometimes, you know, one does 
And now I am going to scold in my turn; is it not too late for yo 
to be away from home by yourself ?” 
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« J am not by myself. The person whom you have always seen 
with me at the chapel is waiting for me at the other end of the 
Walk. She has been reading a good book, and now that the 
light is failing, she is meditating over it, no doubt.” 

«Jt would be more to the purpose if she would come and warn 
you that the dews are falling,” he said, gravely. 

“ Don’t blame her for keeping away from me, and, besides, she 
would be afraid to come here on account of marshy spots on 
the ground. She knows that I never take any harm by coming 
here in the evening, and this is the pleasantest hour in the twenty- 
four.” 

“ Yes, how fresh and cool the air feels here; it has not been 

hot under these trees I should say, even in the middle of the 
day. And now tell me, do you ever bring a good book here, and 
read it in this sweet little study.” 

“Oh, please don’t talk about good books,” I implored him, “I 
can’t bear them; sometimes they make me laugh at sacred things 
in spite of myself, and sometimes they frighten me.” 

And I told him the name of the one that Mrs. Williams had 
been reading; his face contracted, as if with a sudden pain. 

“ Such books do more harm than is done by the infidel press; 
they represent God as a tyrant, and the future as a terror; don’t 
believe them; believe this.” He pointed to the line of trees stand- 
ing grand and solemn in the twilight, each crowned with its 
summer glory. 

“Yes,” I answered him, “I do believe that He is wise, that He 
is good, that His mercies are over all His works, but oh! I wish 
we could see a little, ever so little, of the other side. When I 
think of the next world, all is negative: no trees, no flowers, no 
books, no people—souls are not people—it seems like going into a 
world of shadows, and I can’t help feeling it so.” 

“This is the world of shadows,” he said, quietly; “here we 
have no abiding city, but there we shall find all that we most 
desire, trees, flowers, and people, and all eternal.” 

I was amazed at this, and could not answer him at first, and 
resently he told me about the one man of these later times who 

been permitted to look within the veil of eternity. I had 
already heard the name of Swedenborg, but until now I had 
scarcely any idea of the nature and extent of his revelation. I 
saw its beauty and fitness now, but through it all I was catching 
glimpses of the tastes and character of the speaker. 

The first star, large, mild, and luminous, looked at us out of a 
white sky, growing brighter every moment with the soft planetary 
— that never winks or wavers. I pointed it out, and the 
little tremble of light that it made in the brook, and then Mr. 
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Stone seemed suddenly to remember that the evening was wear 
on. 

me I am afraid it is not prudent of you to be out so late,” he 
said, hastily; “don’t stay another moment, and I will look after 
you from a distance, and see that you get home safely. When once 
we get away from the trees your home will be in sight, even ip 
the twilight. Your attendant probably has gone away.” 

» But when we came to the gate of Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, 
there was Mrs. Williams standing beside it and looking out for me, 
Mr. Stone would have come forward to speak to her, but I silently 
warned him not to do so, and he retreated by the same way that 
he had entered the walk. I feared that he must think it strange 
of me to wish to conceal my acquaintance with him from every 
one at home; and then the thought would come into my mind 
that perhaps in time to come I might be able to tell him of these 
hard home trials, and find them vanish in the telling. Such 
dreams were put to flight by the voice of Mrs. Williams. 

“Good lawks! Miss Priscilla, what's ’appened to keep you all 
this time? Do you know what o’clock it 1s?” 

“More than half-past nine, 1 suppose,” I answered, carelessly. 
“Tt was so nice and cool by the brook that I did not like to come 
away; you could have gone home and have said that I was 
coming.” 

“T didn’t dare to, miss. I was thinking every moment what 

our dear mamma would say if she knew you were in there by 
yourself, and me not daring to put my foot inside the gate for fear 
the ground would give a swaller !” 

“f really think it might swallow you, if you went far upon it, 
you are so very heavy,” I suggested. 

“TJ durstn’t try, miss. But oh, wasn’t you frightened in there 
by yourself? I had been reading about the terrors of the damned 
as long as there was light enough, and I was a meditating on the 
character of Satan afterwards, and when you come in sight I could 
almost declare as I see something tall and black by the side of you. 
And it’s not clear to me now as I didn’t!” 

“Nonsense!” [ interrupted her, in some alarm; “you might 
fancy anything by this light, anything at all. Just look at the 
laurel-tree near the house. Can’t you fancy you see something 
like a black man with a plume of feathers, and ——” 

‘Oh lawks, let’s get in!” she ejaculated, for by this time we 
were almost at home. 

During the first part of the night that followed I was 9 
tumultuously happy that sleep would not come near me; the dream 
was taking form and substance. I could almost touch it and give 
it a name—almost, not quite. It seemed as if the sun must be 
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just ready to break through the shadows of the future, as if the 
clouds must be just about to move. Heaven was very near, earth 
was very bright. When all was still except my wakeful heart, so 
restless with its load of happy thoughts, I rose softly, without dis- 
turbing the heavy sleeper close by, and opened my casement 
window, and looked out into the garden. ‘There was no moon, 
but the stars were shining 5 gloriously, and there was a soft lightness 
in the air, as if the sun had not gone far away, and a tender scent 
as of moistened herbs and new-cut grass rose from the ground 
beneath me. Suddenly something moved; at first I thought it 
could only be my fancy, but then I was sure that I saw it clearly. 
It came from behind the great ash-tree near the iron railings 
that separated the garden from the field. It was not actually in 
the garden, but was quite close to it—quite close to the house, 
It was a man, tall and black, looking very tall and black in the 
starlight; the same that had stood beside me in the woody soli- 
tudes of the dear old Walk. While I watched and waited he 
turned to go away; I saw the direction that he took, but I did 
not need to be made more sure than I was already. I knew that 
another heart was restless and wakeful with a burden of untold 
happiness, and that he had been drawn hither in the noon of the 
summer night, just to look at the outside of the house, for a man 
may dare and do, while we may only dream and wish. And now 
the great hope of my life had really taken a form, and I called it 
by its name, the old name that was first uttered in Eden, changing 
a garden into a Paradise. 

After that night I was aware of a change in myself, for all the 
trials of my daily life that had been so strange and puzzling, lost 
their power to wound me; I had put on armour without knowing 
it, soft, invisibie, invulnerable. And there is no armour like a 
hope just blossoming into fruition. Sneers and taunts fell upon an 
ear that was too busy with the soft whispers of memory to give 
any heed to them, and sometimes when mamma had been speakin 
I looked at her with a smile, not knowing what she had said, ool 
only aware from the expression of her face that the shaft which 
had missed me had been venomed. Something like this went on 
for a few happy days, and then all of a sudden she felt that the 
chain was broken, and that I was beyond her power. She made 
this discovery one morning, when she found me studying a book, 
a dry, uninteresting schoolbook, with great intentness. Sie that 
my dream was becoming a reality I was roused to new exertion, 
the strange puzzle of my life no noe weighed me down; I felt 
my deficiencies more than ever, but I felt, too, that the power of 
remedying them in some degree rested with myself, and I set apart 
* certain time every morning for solitary study. On one of these 
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occasions Mamma came into the room, and made some observation 
to which I gave no heed, and then Mrs. Williams remarked, 

“‘ Miss is altogether took up with learning now, ma’am, and J 
only hope as this ‘world’s pursuits won’t take her away from better 

ings; not ‘but what ‘she’s very attentive at church, or leastways 
at chapel of an afternoon, I will say that for her.’ 

The mention of the word “ chapel” in this handsome testimonial 
to my merits struck suddenly on my ear, and as I looked up and 
caught mamma’s eye, I felt that my face said—something, I did 
not know what, but mamma saw it too, and after a moments 
silence, she remarked, 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Williams, we can be very attentive to our reli 
gious duties when it suits our purpose.” 

“Which it ought to do always, ma’am, when we thinks of the 
Lord’s goodness to us,’ Mrs. Williams rejoined ; but mamma took 
no notice of her, she was scrutinising me. 

“T have no doubt you think you are learning something from 
that history,” she said, with a sneer, “ but it is well known to be 
thoroughly incorrect from end to end.” 

I knew that this was untrue, and that the history, as histories 
go, was a good one, but mamma resented any attempts in the way 
of self-education as personal injuries to herself 

On the next Saturday afternoon Mrs. Williams was occupied 
with an event of infrequent occurrence, no less than the arrival of 
clean linen from the wash. 

“T only sends once in two or three weeks,” she explained to the 
housemaid, “ partly because I’m subject to taking chills, and partly 
because I hates waste. The apostles was only to have one cost 
apiece, so they couldn’t run up much in the way of a washing bill, 
and it’s my belief as influenza and all these new complaints come 
from putting on so much clean linen, as never gets — aired, 
—e till you airs it on your blessed back, and takes up the 

mp into your own constitootion !” 

And so, on this particular Saturday, Mrs. Williams being en- 
grossed by her exceptional occupation, I left the house to stral 
about the grounds by myself, and presently found that my feet 
were being drawn in the direction of Queen Elizabeth’s Walk. 
If I had closed my eyes and strolled on, I believe I should have 
found myself there all the same; my heart was full of a happy 
expectancy, and I was scarcely surprised when I saw that Mr. 

Stone was there before me. He took both my hands by way of 

“Do you know,” he said, “ that I have been here four times 1 
the hope of seeing you, and that, having seen you, I am not coming 
here any more?” 
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The words look dismal now that I have written them, but I had 
learned to interpret very quickly the voice by which they were 
spoken, and 50 only waited in expectation of something that 
was to come, and to make me very happy when it did come. 

«This wood is a delightful place to gossip in,” he went on; “ it 
has given me an idea of what Eden must have been like; but you 
see we are no longer in those happy days when the feathered and 
furry people were the only observers, and modern prejudice says 
that a room is a fitter place for friends to meet in and take counsel 

ther than in a wood. You must let me call upon you at your 
home, Priscilla.” 

It was the first time that he had directly called me by my name, 
though he had asked me once or twice who I was christened after, 
and what had made them give me that prim conventual name; 
but my heart sank with a dull dead feeling at the idea of receiving 
him at home—that strange miserable home of mine—where it is 
not too much to say that absolute hatred and malignity took the 
name and the rights of maternal love. The thought crossed my 
mind that I would tell him everything; but when I opened my 
mouth to speak, I felt that the everything was so strange, so re- 
pugnant, so hard to tell; it seemed as if I should never find words 
in which to make him understand my misfortunes; and then, too, 
I was ashamed to speak of poor mamma, her insane jealousy, her 
incredible meanness and want of natural affection. So instead of 
trying to open all my heart to him, I tried to divert him from his 
purpose of seeing me in my own home. 

“You can’t very well call,” I suggested; “ because papa has 
never culled upon you.” 

He smiled. 

_ “T don’t think I shall be very likely to let a point of etiquette 
interfere between me and—and anything I have set my mind upon. 
And in the case of a clergyman I believe that these very strict 
conventions may be dispensed with; you have regularly frequented 
my church, and I may be permitted to see you at home.” 

And now a vision rose before me, of the new happiness on 
which I was living, in which 1 was existing, spied out by cruel 
eyes, snatched from me by envious hands. I felt as if I must say 
something to turn him from his resolution, but while I hesitated he 
took a brief farewell, and was gone. He was determined, appa- 
tently, not to linger in those pleasant solitudes that we were both 
ng to love so well. 
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A NOVELLA OF COUNT CARLO GOZZI. 


I. 


TREATS OF THE EXCELLENT QUALITIES AND INTENTIONS OF MESSER GHERARDO 

































BENVENGA, SILK-MERCER. 
In the city of Venice, the bride of the sea, 


Somewhere about the time of Goldoni, 

There lived a silk-mercer, as brisk as a bee, 

Gracious, fair-dealing, and thrifty was he, 

With a greeting for buyers of every degree, 

Looking well after his silks and his satins, 

And yet not neglecting his vespers and matins; 

Ready for sins he had done to atone, he 

To Santo Marcuola oft visits would pay, 

As he happened to do on a certain Saint’s day, 

The result of which visit suggested this lay. 

For the mercer was led, 

As he sprang out of bed, 

(And this thought, and that thought, came into his head), 
To think of ten sequins he owed for his rent— 

He would pay 

It to-day, 

And also on the way 

He would turn into church, just a few prayers to say— 
’Twould not cause much delay, and he thought on the whole 
It might possibly tend to the good of his soul. 

On his debts, then, intent, 

And extremely content 

That religion and business so well could be blent, 

The mercer complacently donned his best dress, 

Next counted ten sequins, no more and no less, 

Put them into his purse, and away then he went, 

On praying and paying both equally bent. 


II. 


HOW MESSER GHERARDO BENVENGA WENT TO CHURCH AND THERE SAW A 






VISION, 


Wuart did Gherardo Benvenga espy, 

As he lowly knelt in the church so high? 
Was she terrestrial, 

Was she celestial, 
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Was she a woman, or angel, or what ?— 
For a moment his prayers and the mass he forgot— 
Or was she—he shuddered—the demon, as he 


Appeared all incog. to Saint Anthony? 

Yet no, 

If ’twere so, 

He'd have gone long ago, 

For the priest would have speedily sent him below— 


























For of course the good father at once would have known him, 


Although for a friend he perhaps would not own him. 
And Gherardo, too, doubted, despite his ingenuity, 
If the demon had taste for such charming congruity, 
As appeared in each item of rich superfluity, 

In the dress of the lady now kneeling before him, 
Whose beauty had cast such a mystic spell o’er him. 
“What a face! 

And what grace ; 

She is worthy a place 

’Mongst the saints, for her piety’s easy to trace 

In her partly closed eyes and her air of sobriety, 

And divers good reasons, in such great variety, 

That to differ from them would be sheer contrariety. 
She’s an angel, that’s clear— 

If she were he, oh, dear ! 

Is it likely that she or that he would be here, 

In a place that’s so utterly out of their sphere ?” 

Poor Gherardo his pronouns here mystified quite, 
But no wonder with such a fair vision in sight, 

That for aught that he knew was an angel of light— 
A creature that might 

(Here his thoughts took a flight) 
To the regions of paradise on have a right! 

Then descending to earth—and what exquisite lace 
Doth her white rounded arms in soft drapery case. 
And her dress—not a fold of it out of its place. 
Most perfectly dressed ; 

And it must be confessed 

That her Florentine skirt and her well-fitting vest 
Are made of a texture the superfine best. 
Glittering bracelets of chain gold fine, 

A necklace where sparkling diamonds shine— 

In fact, altogether she looked divine ; 






































And the more and the more that Gherardo appraised her, 


Each glance in his estimate fairly raised her. 
And yet there mingled no earthly feeling 
Feb—vVOL. CXLVI. NO. DXC. mM 
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In the admiration that o’er him was stealing 

For the lady beside him so piously kneeling; 

Indeed, it but seemed a sort of revealing 

Of how the saints should conduct below 

At such times as they to church may go— 

A lovely example to follow—and so 

He took out his hymn-book and bent down low, 

And he sang with the lady, he trilled and he quavered, 
Here bass and there treble, he never once wavered ; 
Religion was flavoured 

And favoured 

And savoured 

Of heaven through her aid, for he had not a notion 
That e’er he could feel such absorbing devotion ; 

His heart seemed to swell like the great heaving ocean, 
His head shook as though with perpetual motion, 

In fact, the whole man was o’ercome with emotion. 


Ill. 


IN WHICH MESSER GHERARDO BENVENGA ESSAYS TO PAY HIS RENT, BUT FINDS 


THAT HE HAS LOST HIS MONEY. 


AFTER the service he thought he'd essay 

To the fair one profound obeisance to pay, 

But e’er he had time she had vanished away, 

Away, away, 

That lady gay 

Dressed in the best of best array, 

So he to his landlord made his way. 

“T’ve come to pay 

My debt to-day ; 

The better the day so the deed, they say.” 

The landlord smiled and answered “ Yea.” 

“Here are ten sequins, now count them, I pray,” 

Said Gherardo; then starting, “ Why what is this? they 
Are not here!” But he drew forth and held in his grasp 
A bracelet of gold with a diamond clasp, 

Which he looked at and gave a half cry and a gasp, 
Wondered whether his mind were the least bit astray, 
Turns pale, thinks and thinks, yet no clear solving ray ; 
To his brain all bewildered makes any headway. 

Down the steps he quick dashes with bound and with clatter, 
The landlord amazed, starts, “ Stop, stop, what’s the matter?’ 
But in vain are his cries, 


Gherardo flies, 
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Knocks down this one and that as he onward hies; 
And the landlord retreats in some surprise, 
ts his money, but otherwise 
Simply shrugs his shoulders and lifts up his eyes, 
Feels the world is so odd that it’s vain to surmise 
Wherein the mysterious mainspring lies 
That has act Gherardo, who’s usually wise, 
To act in this most unaccountable guise. 
But Gherardo won't stop 
Till he’s reached the shop 
Of his friend the goldsmith. He knocks at the door, 
He enters, he shows the bracelet: “ For more 
Than two hundred ducats [ve sold o’er and o’er 
A bracelet not better than this, my good friend ; 
Ill buy it, or on it I money will lend.” 
“Nay, nay,” said the mercer, “that won’t matters mend; 
I've plenty to live on and plenty to spend; 
This may be a gift that kind heaven doth send 
To answer some very peculiar end; 
Or it may be”—he paused—* now the saints all forfend,” 
Cried Messer Benvenga; the rest he suppressed, 
For it could not be—no—yet ’twas hard to divest 
Himself of a thought that caused him unrest ; 
Yet he could not his mind of the fancy disarm 
That the bracelet had been on that fair lady’s arm. 
Well, silence is best, 
If what I have guessed 
Is truth, why ’tis better to let matters rest. 
“Keep this secret,” he said— 
The friend nodded his head— 
“ Adieu,” quoth the mercer, and homeward he sped, 
Counted into his purse the ten sequins for rent, 
And once again unto his landlord he went, 
Laughed his late escapade away as a jest. 
The landlord said nothing, but smiled and felt blest 
At getting his money at all, and contented 
Himself with believing Gherardo demented. 


IV. 


MESSER GHERARDO BENVENGA, FINDING THAT THE BRACELET IS ADVERTISED, 


MAKES INQUIRIES AS TO THE OWNER. 
“ Stolen or lost 
A bracelet of cost, 
Diamond clasp, with gold setting around it ; 
Who may have stolen it, or who has found it, 
M 2 
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A reward will receive tf he'll only apply 

At Santo Marcuola’s sacristy.” 

“Qho! oho! 

And is it so?” 

Quoth Gherardo, reading the notice; “ Oho! 

Then the truth of my surmise I now shall know ; 
And yet such devotion! such beauty! such fashion !” 
And with his suspicions he’s quite in a passion. 

To the sacristy he 


Sets off am : 

“Good day, cate father, a minute for me; 
I’ve found the bracelet, yet cannot agree 

To part with it until the owner I see.’ 

“ Nay, Messer Benvenga, that cannot be; 

My orders are, ‘ Pay to the finder three 
Sequins, and send the bracelet to me.’ 

And it’s signed by a lady of high degree.” 

But Messer Benvenga shook his head, 

And “ Nay, nay, nay,” he sturdily said; 

“ Not a hundred gold sequins its ransom should be, 
But the owner shall have it without any fee 

If into her hands the lost treasure I give. 

But unless I can do so, as sure as I live, 
Without slight to the Church, I shall not think it wrong 
To keep what to me doth most justly belong.” 
The curate remonstrates, 

And gravely demonstrates 

The trouble in which he himself may involve ; 
But Gherardo holds firmly to his resolve. 

“ You’re an obstinate man,” 

The curate began, 

“Yet each one will have his own way if he can.” 
Then he called his clerk, 

A fat man and dark, 

And short, and oily, without a spark 

Of intellect in his bead-like eyes; 

A man whose evident usefulness lies 

In his being impregnable to surprise; 

And the curate =, “ You will please to go 
And Messer Gherardo Benvenga show 

The house of Madonna So-and-so. 
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Vv. 








TREATS OF MESSER GHERARDO’S REMARKABLE INTERVIEW WITH A FAIR AND 


BEAUTIFUL LADY. 


Waar a handsome house, a portico vast, 
Poor Messer Benvenga is almost aghast ; 
He half thinks of running away, for so fast 
His heart is beating; yet courage at last 
He takes, rings the bell, whilst, shivering and shaking, 
He begins to repent of his rash undertaking. 
Shall he go or remain, 
And he hopes, but in vain, 
That he has not rung loud enough notice to gain. 
But the door opens wide, 
He’s admitted inside, 
_ “Now what is your business?” the serving-maid cried. 
Then Gherardo, all quaking, 
And inwardly making 
Vows, that hereafter he will not mind breaking, 
And feeling, by courage and senses forsaken, 
Thinks that p’raps after all he has been quite mistaken, 
And may get himself into some unpleasant scrape, 
From which he may not make an easy escape ; 
For as he looks round, 
From ceiling to ground, 
And sees all the splendour that there doth abound— 
The marble, the mirrors, the paintings, the wealth— 
He seems like a culprit who’s come there by stealth; 
The rich silken hangings of texture superior, 
The fringes, the tassels by no means inferior, 
He wishes himself safe outside the interior. 
But he asks, “Is the lady your mistress within?” 
Ere the maid can reply, a voice says, “ Show him in.” 
That voice! oh, his heart, 
What a terrible start ! 
But he’s in for it now, and he cannot depart, 
And the game’s in his hands if he’ll play well his part. 
He entered the room, and it seemed to swim round him, 
Such wealth and such elegance there did surround him, 
And advancing to meet him the vision so fair 
one seen at — church with devotional air, 
nding to nothing but singing and prayer ! 
The lady did stare, § ging and pray 
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Never offered a chair, 
But turned quite as white as the marble busts there ; 
Then the very next moment her colour was hectic, 
Whilst the mercer came near to a fit apoplectic. 

At each other they gaze 

In a kind of a daze, 

And the lady grows paler with fear and amaze. 

Then Gherardo his hand from his pocket did raise, 
And showed her the bracelet with diamonds ablaze. 
Her confusion was great, she was ready to faint, 

For it never occurred to the beautiful saint, 

W hen the sequins she drew, 

With no I. O..U., 

From the purse of the mercer, she left as his due, 

As her own note of hand, this rich pledge from her arm, 
A witness now causing unbounded alarm. 

Then outspoke the mercer: “ Dear madam, of course 

I am quite unaware how you met with your loss; 

All I know is that this little wretch is the source 

Of mischief to me, so I hold him perforce 

In durance severe till he penitent be, 

And restores the ten sequins he’s stolen from me. 

Now as he’s a dear friend of yours, I advise 

That you pay for his pranks, and in future devise 

Some plan of correction to check when he tries 

A pastime wherein such extreme danger lies ; 

So to mercy incline, 

And pay me his fine, 

Or else he will still be undoubtedly mine, 

And I shall not fail to take vengeance condign 

That will teach him the difference ’twixt mine and thine.” 
The lady rose, 

To her desk she goes, 

Takes therefrom ten sequins, most probably those 

That the mercer lost—how, alas! she well knows ; 

But with charming grace 

She puts on a bold face, 

As she sees that her case is a desperate case, 

And she must at all hazards keep free from disgrace. 

So she laughed—and her laugh did not seem out of place— 
“ Dear signor, I vow, 

I cannot tell how 

The rogue escaped from me; but certainly, now 

That I have him, I'll punish him, since it appears 

He acted so naughtily, that he had fears 
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Of my wrath and displeasure, and so ran away, 

And dared not return to me until to-day. 

Here’s the money he stole—may [ ask you, dear sir, 
A very great favour on me to confer, 

Will you never again to this matter refer, 

Or in any way mention it anywhere?” 

Gherardo bowed low, 

And turned him to go, 

Not sorry to leave Madonna So-and-so ; 

For his thoughts were od rg 

And his heart sorely vexed— 

What would women of fashion and station do next? 
One so charming, so fair, 

With so pious an air— 

With such wealth, such position, and beauty so rare; 
For he could not gainsay, 

After what passed to-day, 

That a sad thieving hand had that lady gay. 

She was fond of array, 

And fonder of play, 

And had not enough for her gambling to pay, 

And so had been tempted to act in this way. 

Alas! alas! 

Sure a moral may pass 

That’s suitable either for matron or lass. 

Beware how you let 

Any temptation get 

The mastery—lest you all prudence forget, 

And so are led on from what’s bad to what’s worse, 
Till you’re tempted to steal from your rich neighbour’s purse. 
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TEA-TABLE TALK. 
§ 1. 


“JT pip send for a cup of tee (a China drink) of which I never 
had drank before.” So writes Mr. Pepys in his Diary, in the 
month of September, 1660, the Restoration year. From Rugge' 
“ Diurnal,” however, we learn that “ coffee, chocolate, and a kind 
of drink called tee,” were “sold in almost every street in 1659" 
the year before Mr. Pepys had his first sip. The tee must have 
been weak enough, for the infusion was taxed by the gallon, and 
“two pounds and two ounces were in the same year formally pre 
sented to the King by the East India Company, as a most valuable 
oblation.”* Another authority fixes the price of it per pound, in 
1660, at sixty shillings.t Common accounts used to date its first 
introduction into England in 1666, when Lords Arlington and 
Ossory brought over a small quantity from Holland; but, to say 
nothing of Oliver Cromwell’s tea-pot, in the hands of a modem 
collector, or of other testimonies more or less valid and decisive, 
here we have the most popular of Diarists jotting down in black 
and white the great fact of his first draught, within five months 
time of King Gharles’s return. We do not find Mr. Pepys re 
peating the taste for five years and upwards—and then not at his 
own expense. Thus: “To Mr. Pierce’s, where he and his wife 
made me drink some tea.” { The compulsory tone of this excerpt, 
the “made me drink,” may simply indicate the hospitality of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierce; but it may also imply that Pepys thought it sad 

hysicky stuff, and that it went against him to swallow it. A 
ae mention of the precious infusion takes cognisance of it simply 
under this medicinal aspect: “ Home, and there find my wile 
making of tea; a drink which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her cold and defluxions.”§ John Locke, in his 
Directions for a Foreigner in England, written in 1679, tells him 
he can readily get “coffé, thé, and chocolate, at coffee-houses.”| 
In his own Diary, kept while at Amsterdam, in 1684, we read: 
““M. Bremen showed us at Dr. Sibilius’s the way of making The, 
in use amongst the Japanese, where he lived eight years. He 
beat the yolks of eggs with sugar-candy in a basin, pouring om 
them the hot infusion of Thé by degrees, always stirring 1t."4 


* oe Review, viii. 141. + Hanway. 
—. ary, 13 Dec., 1665. § Ibid., 28 June, 1667. 
an ‘ z ife and Letters of John Locke (edit. 1858), p. 135. 
id., p. 160. 
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We reckon Mr. Pepys would have distinctly preferred the Japanese 
tion, to that prescribed for his poor peaking wife by Mr. 
Pelling, the Potticary. 

Queen Catherine of Braganza, being heard to commend the 
China novelty, straightway the courtliest of poets exalts the tea- 
plant above bays and myrtle: 

Venus her myrtle, Phobus has his bays ; 

Tea both excels, which she vouchsafes to praise. 
The best of queens, and best of herbs, we owe 
To that bold nation which the way did show 

To the fair region where the sun doth rise, 
Whose rich productions we so justly prize. 

The Muse’s friend, tea doth our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade, 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 

Fit on her birthday to salute the queen. * 

The first retail dealer in tea, in the city of London, appears to 
have been one Thomas Garway, of Exchange-alley, who puffed it 
as a literal panacea, or cure-all. And the puff took. In a curious 
shop-bill, quoted by Disraeli the elder, we read, that “on the 
knowledge of the said Garway’s continued care and industry in 
obtaining the best tea, and making drink thereof, very many 
noblemen, physicians, merchants, &c., have ever since sent to him 
for the said leaf, and daily resort to his house to drink the drink 
thereof. He sells tea from 16s. to 50s. a pound.” Our Curiosus 
Literarius infers from an entry in Henry, Lord Clarendon’s 
diary, in 1687, that not even then was tea in general domestic 
use—the entry being, that “ Pére Couplet supped with me, and 
after supper we had tea, which he said was really as good as any 
he had drank in China.” Had his lordship, the inference is, been 
in the general habit of drinking tea, he had not probably made it 
a subject for his diary.f Another possible inference, however, is, 
that it was the Father’s emphatic commendation—that of a quali- 
fied judge—which made his lordship take note of the subject at 
all. Here wasa travelled expert, whose opinion was worth having, 
—and his flattering approval of the Clarendon mixture (quite 
werest the earl’s regular nightcap) would sufficiently tickle his 

ordship’s vanity to induce the private memento. 

By Pope’s time, not only had tea become a fashionable drink— 
an established institution of these realms, but the pronunciation of 
the wordt had undergone a change. Pepys, as we have scen, 


J Waller : “ Of Tea, commended by Her Majesty.’ 
+ Curiosities of Literature, First Series. 

Tay however, it was apparently both called and written as early as the 
year 1658—at which date an extant number of the Mercurius Politicus adver- 
lises for sale at a City Coffee-house, “that Excellent and by all Physitians ap- 
— China Drink called by the Chineans Tcha, by other Nations Tay alias 

» —Mercurius Politicus, Sept. 30, 1658. 
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spells it tee. Locke spells it thé. Pope spelt it, as we do, tea; but 
protiotinced it, as we do not (unless of Irish growth), tay. This 
would seem to have been simply a Frenchified affectation in hi 
life,—accepting the sound, if not the orthography, of the French 
thé. Archbishop Trench, in his remarks on the changed spelli 
of English words, after showing that Pope rhymes “ obliged” wi 
“besieged,” (and Earl Russell, for one, has adhered to the 
“obleeged” version,) proceeds to inquire, “ Who now drinks a cup 
of ‘tay’? yet there is abundant evidence that this was the 
fashionable pronunciation in the first half of the last century; the 
word, that is, was still regarded as French: Locke writes it ‘ thé; 
and in Pope’s time, though no longer written, it was still pro- 
nounced so.”* At one of the Noctes, when the Shepherd charges 
Mr. North with having drank, that evening, not only half-a-dozen 
cups of coffee, but also “twa dishes—or ca’ them rather bowls 
—or rather baishins o’ gunpowther tee,” his venerable friend 
breaks in with a deprecatory, “ As you love me, my dear Jam 
call it not tee—but tay. ‘That, though obsolete, 1s the classi 
ronunciation. ‘Thus Ri sings in the Rape of the Lock, canto 
rst, 







Soft agg minds to water glide away, 
And sip with nymphs, their elemental tea. 


And also in canto third— 


Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea. 


And finally in the Basset Table— 


Tell, tell your grief, attentive will I stay, 
Though time is precious, and I want some tea.” 


The Shepherd’s only comment is, that “a body might think frae 
thae rhymes that Pop had been an Eerishman.”+ 
We may add to these examples that not only does Pope make 
the genus, tea, sound like tay, but he subjects to the same ordeal 
the species, Bohea, which in his lines reads Bohay. Thus, de 
spairing Belinda, rather than have had that precious lock rapt 0 
rudely by the shameless ravisher, would have, much rather, 
——unadmir’d remain’d 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 


Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn Ombre, none e’er taste Bohea!t 


This is an eloquent testimony to the value then set by ladies fair 





* English, Past and Present, lect. v. 
+ Noctes Ambrosianz, No. 39, Nov., 1828. 
t Rape of the Lock, canto iv. 
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the cup that cheers but not inebriates. Another exam le (antro- 
ae both tea and bohea) occurs in another poem—descriptive 
of Zephalinda’s reluctant exchange of town for country, and 
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She went to plain-work, and to purling brooks, 
Old-fashion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks : 


She went from opera, pe assembly, play, 

To morning walks, and prayers three times a day ; 
To part her time ’twixt reading and Bohea, 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea.* 


This example might almost serve to cast doubt on the assumption 
that Pope’s pronunciation of tea, was tay,—or of Bohea, Bohay,— 
since, if it was so, he gives four lines running with the same 
thyme. There might be other circumstantial evidence adduced, 
with the same anti-Irish tendency,—but let it pass. 

In one of Swift’s political-economy tractates, dated 1729, we 
find that the tax on Irish consumption of tea, rated at 7s, per 

und, came to near 12,000/.; but, says the Dean, “considering 
it [tea] as the common luxury of every chambermaid, sempstress, 
and tradesman’s wife, both in town and country, however they 
come by it, must needs cost the kingdom double that sum.”¢ If 
every chambermaid and sempstress in ould Ireland, whether town 
or country-bred, could afford, at any rate would have, her cup 
of tea, one can hardly suppose their contemporaries of the same 
class in well-to-do-England went without the same luxury, or 
necessary, which you will. 

The year before Pope died, we find in one of Walpole’s letters 
the following political proof of the popularity of tea. “The 
ministry are much distressed on the ways and means for raising 
the money for this year [1743]: there is to be a lottery, but that 
will not supply a quarter of what they want. They have talked 
of a new duty on tea, to be paid by every housekeeper for all the 
persons in their families; but it will scarce be proposed. Tea is 
so universal, that it would make a greater clamour than a duty on 
wine."t The progress of its popularity had been rapid since the 
day when Gulliver astonished the Houyhnhnhm (in his report of 
the state of England under Queen Anne) with the assurance, 
“that this whole globe of earth must be at least three times gone 
round, before one of our better female Yahoos could get her break- 
last, or a cup to put it in.”§ Before Sir Robert Walpole was out 


ee 


wa Pope’s Epistle to Miss Blount, on her leaving the Town after the Corona- 
Swift’s Prose Works, A Retnaseh &c. (1729). 

! Walpole to Mann, Jan. 13, 1743. (Complete Letters, vol. i. No. 102.) 
Gulliver’s Travels, part iv. ch. vi. 
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of office the worser sort of our female Yahoos were conversant with 
tea—and not a few of them with a drop of “ somethink” in it, 

About mid-way it was in the eighteenth wags that philan- 
thropic Jonas Hanway—the Jonas of whom Dr. Johnson affirmed 
that he acquired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it 
all by travelling at home—settled himself to the well-meant resolve 
of writing down the use of teas. He had courageously and suc- 
cessfully written up the use of umbrellas; and in his “Journey 
from Portsmouth” he now denounced the China plant with an 
energy that bespoke him equally in earnest. Goldsmith’s review 
of the “Journey,” in Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths’ Monthly, is les 
widely known than Johnson’s in the Literary Magazine, though, 
says Mr. Forster,* it “deserved notoriety as well,” being “ more 
kindly, and as effectively, written.” As to the anti-souchong 
mania, Goldsmith laughs at it; and this was doubtless the wisest 
way. “He,” exclaimed Jonas in horror, “ who should be able 
to drive three Frenchmen before him, or she who might be a 
breeder of such a race of men, are to be seen sipping their Tea! 
. » « » What a wild infatuation is this! . . . . The suppression of 
this dangerous custom depends entirely on the example of ladies of 
rank in this country. .... Some indeed have resolution enough 
in their own houses to confine the use of Tea to their own table, 
but their number is so extremely small; amidst a numerous ac- 
quaintance I know only of Mrs. T——, whose name ought to be 
written out in letters of gold,” and yet whose name honest Jonas 
does not write out even in letters of black, blue, or red ink, 
Goldsmith’s comment on the passage foregoing is: “ Thus we see 
how fortunate some folks are. Mrs, is praised for con- 
fining luxury to her own table; she earns fame, and saves some 
thing in domestic expenses!” “ Yet after all,” here is Oliver's 
peroration, “ why so violent an outcry against this devoted article 
of modern luxury? Every nation that is rich hath had, and will 
have, its favourite luxuries. Abridge the people in one, the 
generally run into another; and the reader may judge which will 
be most conducive to either mental or bodily health, the watery 
beverage of a modern fine lady, or the strong beer, and stronger 
waters, of her great-grandmother ?”+ 

Boswell avows his interest in Johnson’s defence of tea against 
the above Jonas Hanway’s “violent attack upon that elegant and 
popular beverage,” because it shows how very well a man of 
genius can write upon the slightest subject, “ when he writes, a8 
the Italian say, con amore.” Bozzy “supposes” that no person 
ever enjoyed with more relish the infusion of that fragrant leaf 














* Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, book ii. ch. i. 
t Monthly Review, July, 1757. 
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than Johnson, “The quantities which he drank of it at all hours 
were so great, that his nerves must have been uncommonly strong, 
not to have been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of 
it” But the Doctor assured his friend that he never felt the least 
inconvenience from it; “which is a proof,” that friend opines, 
“that the fault of his constitution was rather a too great tension of 
fibres, than the contrary.”"* In Johnson’s reviewal of Hanway’s 
« Right Days’ Journey,” we are explicitly informed of the reviewer, 
that he is himself “a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who has 
for twenty years diluted his meals with only the infusion of this 
fascinating plant; whose kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with 
tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the night, and with tea 
welcomes the morning.”t Mrs. Boswell made sensible progress in 
his good graces (he never made much in hers) by having tea 
iping hot for him on his arrival in Auld Reekie, late in the even- 
ing of August the fourteenth, 1773. “ My wife had tea ready for 
him, which it is well known he delighted to drink at all hours, 
particularly when sitting up late, and of which his able defence 
inst Mr. Jonas Hanway should have obtained him a magnificent 
reward from the East India Company. He showed more com- 
placency” (for he had just been grumbling outside the house, at 
certain odious savours unsweet) “upon finding that the mistress of 
the house was so attentive to his singular habits.” } 

His own experience, then, taught Johnson to pooh-pooh with 
ineffable disdain the invectives of philosopher or publican, poet or 
physician, against what a Caledonian minstrel (sadly addicted to 
strong waters) calls 


The bane of life, of health the sure decay :— 

Yet, yet. we swallow, and extol the draught, 

Though nervous ails should spring, and vapourish qualms 
Our senses and our appetite destroy. 


The next paragraph of the same certainly blank verses begins, 


Look round, ye sippers of the poison’d cup 
From foreign plant distill’d, &.,§ 


and a previous one aims at exceeding smartness of irony, about 
womankind’s adoration of “ Celestial teaA—a fountain that can cure 
the ills of passion”—and the aspect of the fragrant board, 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo crown’d. 
But the wit and the warnings were alike lost on Johnson, who 
sipped on, and made no sign. 


————e ey 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub onno 1756. 

} Literary Magazine, 1757. 

i Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
Robert Fergusson’s Poems. 
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In Holland, where tea first found favour in the West, it was for 
some time regarded simply as aremediul agent. Bontekoé, by his 
dissertation upon its virtues, contributed not a little to its popu 
larity among his re? se Dutch oY of it being, 
however, matter of calculation as well as relish—for Holland enjoyed 
an exclusive commerce with Japan at that time, as regards the 
favoured herb ; accordingly, the States rewarded Bontekoé hand- 
somely for his treatise. Of him and his adherents, Cabanis 
remarks that they as much overrated the virtues of tea, as modern 
authorities have, he thinks, exaggerated its inconvénients. As 
suredly, says Cabanis, tea does not work the miracles that were 
ascribed to the use of it, at its introduction, by admirers sincere or 
affected; but neither does. it produce all the ill consequences 
which have been laid to its charge. “Like warm water, tea 
weakens the stomach, and consequently the nervous system also, 
which shares so rapidly in the impressions received by that organ; 
but then again the astringent extractive matter which is strongly 
concentrated in it, considerably modifies this effect. In countries 
where the use of it is general, we do not find that those who abstain 
from it are, other things being equal, healthier than the rest. It 
would appear that in addition to the astringent matter and the 
aromatic principle combined in its leaf, tea contains also some 
narcotic or sedative particles; and it is perhaps on account of this 
threefold combination that it acts direct on some persons with 
tranquillising effect, while in others it produces agitated or anxious 
feelings precisely corresponding with those which frequently result 
on the use of opium.”* The antagonists of tea denounced it first 
as a poison, and then as an extravagance. As one of its modern 
apologists reminds us, Cobbett was furious against it; and an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, when George the Fourth was king, was 
intolerant of its inroads among the poor. “ We venture to assert 
that when a labourer fancies himself refreshed with a mess of this 
stuff, sweetened by the coarsest black sugar, and with azure blue 
milk, it is only the warmth of the water that soothes him for the 
moment; unless, perhaps, the sweetness may be palatable also.’t 
One by whom the Edinburgh reviewer is setietal, a quarter of a 
century later, points out the danger of even quarterly oracles 
“venturing to assert,” and cites Liebig to the rescue,—which re 
nowned chemist demonstrates “ that coffee and tea have become 
necessaries of life to all nations, by the presence of one and the 
same substance in both vegetables, which has a peculiar effect upon 
the animal system; that they were both originally met with 
amongst nations whose diet is chiefly vegetable; and, by contri- 


—— 


* Cabanis, Influence du Régime sur les habitudes morales, § xii. 
+ Bdinbur gh Review, 1823. 
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buting to the formation of bile, their peculiar functions have 
become a substitute for animal food to a large class of the popu- 
lation whose consumption of meat is very limited, and to another 
class who are unable to take regular exercise.”"* Whoever 
the Edinburgh Reviewer who “ ventured to assert,” may have 
it could not have been its prime editor and pretty constant 
contributor, Sydney Smith,—unless, indeed, his taste underwent a 
radical change; for we overhear him exclaiming, as he joins the 
ladies in the drawing-room, and sits down to the tea-table, “ Thank 
God for tea! What would the world do? how did it exist? I 
am glad I was not born before tea. I can drink any quantity 
when I have not tasted wine; otherwise I am haunted by blue- 
devils by day, and dragons by night.” t 
It is not the most exquisite tea, as Leigh Hunt says, that is 
perhaps the wholesomest: the more green there is in it—at least, 
the English own-particular green—the less wholesome it is, though 
the verdancy makes it more palatable. What says the poet, when 
he “ grows pathetic,” 
Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears, green tea! 
Than whom Cassandra was not more prophetic ; 
For if my pure libations exceed three, 


I feel my heart become so sympathetic, 
That I must have recourse to black Bohea.ft 


Weak tea is sometimes praised with more emphasis than dis- 
cretion—the praise too commonly proceeding from folks who are 
chary of the caddy. Like the Narrowsmiths of the novel, for 
example,—of whose tea we are told that it was “very different 
from that made by Mr. Augustus Spread. It was a different leaf 
—perhaps that of another tree altogether; its price was three-and- 
sixpence the pound, and it was advertised and recorded in Messrs. 
Sloe and Twankey’s list of teas as ‘a good strong breakfast tea, 
earnestly recommended to the use of families and schools.” It was 
the very tea to be administered to Mrs. Briscoe; there was nothing 
im it to agitate the nerves, or to murder sleep, whatever other 
damage it might do to the drinker’s constitution.”’§ Leigh Hunt, 
again, with al his moderation, is disrespectful towards the “ in- 
sipid dilution which some call tea, watery at the edges, and trans- 
parent half way down.” What he calls a cup of tea, is a some- 
ming in which you should slightly taste the sugar, be sensible of 
a balmy softness in the milk, and enjoy at once a solidity, a deli- 
cacy, a relish, and a fragrance in the tea. ‘Thus compounded, he 

aus it as at once a refreshment and an elegance, and believes it to 


ee 





* Household Words, 1850. 
t Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. ch. xi. 
t Byron. § The Bachelor of the Albany, ch. x. 
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be “the most innocent of cordials.” Good tea, it may be objected, 
—or might be, in his time—is dear; and he allows it to be go; 
but says he has known “very costly tea turn out poor in the 
drinking, and comparatively poor tea become precious.”* Mr, 
Gaskell remarks, by the way, that expensive tea is a very favourite 
luxury with well-to-do tradespeople and rich farmers’ wives, who 
“turn up their noses at the Congou and Souchong prevalent at 
many tables of gentility, and will have a else than Gun. 
powder and Pekoe for themselves.”+ Leigh Hunt decides that 
when tea does harm, it is either from its being taken too hot—g 
common and most pernicious custom (“the inside of a man, dear 
people, is not a kitchen copper’), or from the “unmiti 
strength” of its make—for he is hardly more disdainful of weak. 
ness in it, than of mere strength—a thing no better than melted 
tea-leaves, or than those which it is said were actually served up 
at dinner, like greens, when tea was first got hold of by people in 
remote country parts, who had not heard of the way of using it,— 
“ dish of acrid bitterness.” Observers of character may gather 
hints from the tea-pot. When Garrick’s thrifty disposition was 
being discussed once in Johnson’s presence, the Doctor mentioned 
his drinking tea with him long ago, “ when Peg Woffington made 
it, and he grumbled at her for making it too strong. ‘Why,’ said 
Garrick, ‘it’s as red as blood.’”§ Shelley would drain cup after 
cup, of a deeper dye than that,—laughing “ the faculty” and their 
menaces to scorn,—witness his lines about 
——a china cup that was, 

What it will never be again, I think, 

A thing from which sweet lips were wont to drink 

The liquor doctors rail at—and which I 


Will quaff in spite of them—and when we die 
We'll toss up who died first of drinking tea, &c. || 


Hazlitt, like Dr. Johnson, made himself what Talfourd calls “ poor 
amends” for the loss of wine by drinking tea, not so largely, 
indeed, as Boswell’s hero, but at least of equal potency; for he 
“might have challenged Mrs. Thrale and all her sex to make 
stronger tea than his own.”4] The late Mr. Patmore, in his auto 
biographic sketches,** if we remember aright, gave a curious 
account of the treble X standard of Hazlitt’s tea-table brewage. 
Stress is laid, in one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s most powerful, 
though least pleasing fictions, on the tea-making—manner and 


—— 





* The Seer, No. 10. + Cranford, ch. xv. 
See his second essay on Breakfast, passim. 
Boswell, sud an. 1778. 
Shelley’s Poems, Letters to Maria Gisborne. 
Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, ch. ix. 
** My Friends and Acquaintance. 
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materials both—of that mysterious entity, Mr. Mannion. “There 
was 10 ‘eed for him to — told me that he was an epicure in 
tea; the manner in which he made it would have betrayed that to 
anybod . He put in nearly treble the quantity which would 
genera be considered sufficient for two persons; and almost im- 
Drediately after he had filled the teapot with boiling water, began 
to pour it into the cups—thus oie we. the aroma and deli- 
cacy of flavour in the herb, Without the alloy of any of the 
coarser part of its strength. When we had finished our first cups, 
there was no pouring of dregs into a basin, or of fresh water on 
the leaves. ie middle-aged female servant, neat and quiet, came 
up and took away the tray, bringing it to us again with the tea- 

and teacups clean and empty, to receive a fresh infusion from 
resh leaves. ‘These were trifles to notice; but I thought of other 
tradesmen’s clerks, who were drinking their gin-and-water jovially, 
at home or at a tavern, and found such trifles useful, as marking 
points of character in this instance.”* ‘This personage, however 
was selfish in his epicureanism, and made such tea for himself 
alone—except on some extraordinary and unwelcome occasion, like 
that which brought his present guest to his table. There was 
nothing about Mr. Mannion, tea-fancier as he was, of Cowper’s 
happier though also “ self-sequestered” man, pictured for us in 

His warm but simple home, where he enjoys 
With her who shares his pleasures and his heart, 


Sweet converse, sipping calm the fragrant lymph 
Which neatly she prepares.t 


Still less is his ménage in keeping with that more expansively 
sociable and better-filled Winter Evening scene of the same poet’s 

inting—a scene so thoroughly English, and by the English held 
in dear and lasting remembrance: 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.t 


One of the Round Table essayists—who frankly confesses that his 
tea-kettle has long been displaced, or rather dismissed, by a bronze- 
coloured and graceful urn—regrets, on the whole, the substitution 
of urn for kettle. There was something, he thinks, so primitive 
and unaffected, so warm-hearted and unpresuming, in the tea-kettle 
is song was so much more cheerful and continued—and it kept 


a 








* Basil, by W. Wilkie Collins, part ii. ch. iii. 
The Task, book iii.: The Garden. 
Kk Ibid., book iv. : The Winter Evening. 
¢b.—VOL. CXLVI. NO. DXC. N 
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the water so hot and comfortable as long as you wanted jj 
that he owns to sometimes feeling as if he had sent off a 
plain, faithful old friend, who had but one wish, to serve him, fo 
a superficial, smooth-faced upstart of a fellow, who, after a lity 
promising and vapouring, grows cold and contemptuous, gnj 
thinks himself bound to do nothing but to stand on a rug and hay 
his person admired by the circle. ‘To this admiration, in fact,] 
have been obliged to resort, in order to make myself think well of 
my bargain, if possible; and accordingly I say to myself 
now oo then during the tea—‘ A pretty look with 1t—that um; 
or, ‘It’s wonderful what a taste the Greeks had; or, ‘ The 
might have a great many enjoyments, if people would but look 
after forms and shapes.’ In the meanwhile, the urn leaves of it 
“bubbling and hissing’-—but then there is such an air with it! 
My tea is made of cold water,—but then, the Greeks were such 
anation!’* Elia, too, at bottom, is manifestly much of the sam 
mind with your provoking Poor Relation, who, when vexatiously 
reviving past situations, “to institute what he calleth—favourabl 
comparisons,” “is of opinion that the urn js the more elegant sha 
but, after all, there was something more comfortable about the old 
tea-kettle—which you must remember.”t And who has not been 
edified by Elia’s portraiture of the poor vaunting half-pay officer, im 
his cottage on the Bath-road, who, with nothing to live on, seemed 
to live on everything—overflowing all bounds by the force of s 
magnificent self-delusion? He was a juggler, who threw mist 
before your eyes—you had no time to detect his fallacies. He 
would say, ‘Hand me the silver sugar-tongs; and before you could 
discover it was @ single spoon, and that plated, he would disturb 
and captivate your imagination by a misnomer of ‘the urn’ fora 
tea-kettle.”"} The captain spoke with as much matter-of-coum 
equanimity, and air of taking things for granted, as though there 
glittered a Countess’s tea-service on his table, 

And on the board the fluttering urn, 
as Mr. Tennyson§ has it. 

As tea itself, so the tea-kettle once and again finds affectionate 
mention in Mr. Kinglake’s brilliant book of Eastern travel. The 
love of tea, he remarks in one place—when describing his fit 
bivouac—is a glad source of fellow-feeling between the Englis 
man and the Faiatic ; in Persia it isedrunk by all, and althoughs 

that is rarely within the reach of the Osmanlees, there at 
few of them who do not know, and love the blessed tchai. “Qu 


a 





* The Round Table, No. xxv. 
The Last Essays of Elia: The Poor Relation, 
Ibid., “ Captain Jackson.” 
In Memoriam, § 94. 
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camp-kettle, filled from the brook, hummed doubtfully for a while, 
then busily bubbled under the sidelong glare of the flames—cups 
clinked and rattled—the fragrant steam ascended, and soon this 
little circlet in the wilderness grew warm and genial as my lady’s 
drawing-room.”* In a later chapter, another such ex tempore 
home is conjured up in the midst of the Desert. “ My Arabs 
were busy with their bread—Mysseri rattling tea-cups,—and the 
little kettle, with her odd, old-maidish looks, sat humming away old 
about England.” t 
When Wordsworth was touring with his sister in Germany, the 
excessive cold of the weather, during their sojourn in Goslar, on 
the edge of the Hartz Forest, made him long rather impatiently 
for the cozy associations of an English fireside, in preference to 
the stoves of North Germany (with the impression of a runnin 
horse upon them, this being part of the Brunswick amalenal 
when stung by the sharp weather and cheerless stove-side into in- 
dignant song, the kettle of his island home was not forgotten: 
A plague on your languages, German and Norse! 
et me have the song of the kettle ; 
And the tongs and the poker, instead of that horse 
That gallops away with such fury and force 
On this dreary dull plate of black metal. 
In his “ Personal Talk” sonnets, and the Notes to them, written at 
Town-end, Grasmere,—in the cottage that was afterwards for long 
years the Opium-eater’s endeared home,— Wordsworth tells us how 
his sister and he “ were in the habit of having the tea-kettle in 
their little sitting-room,” as they sat together by their “ half-kitchen 
and half-parlour fire,” — 
And listened to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong.f 
Nor is kettle-music without its poets across the Channel,—wit- 
ness this description, by a quite modern French minstrel, of the 
chaudron’s antiphony to the cricket’s hymne upon the hearth: 
A son hymne bientét répond un sourd murmure ; 
C’est le chaudron perdu dans la fumée obscure. 
Sur sa téte il incline un convercle rouillé, 
Et lorsque de trop pres il se sent chatouillé 
Par le feu dont il craint la douleureuse atteinte, 
fl exhale en vapeur son haleine et sa plainte.§ 
Whatever the proverbial lack of amenities between pot and kettle, 
its sufficiently evident that poetical prettimesses and concett: can 
be got out of them both,—provided always they be tea-kettle and 


a 





* Eothen, ch. xii. Ibid., ch. xvii. 
See his Poems of Sentiment and Reflection, Nos. vii. and xiii. 
Prosper Blanchemain, La Cheminée de Campagne. (1858.) 
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THE FLOWER OF THE RUINS. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 
By R. S. FaBer. 


I, 


ArT the beginning of this century, and before the French inv. 
sion of the Spanish peninsula, a large party was assembled in on 
1 the country-houses which surround idben like so many pots of 

owers, 

At that time political subjects were confined to the member of 
the government. Would that the same would come to pass now! 
Thus we should be able to speak of them with the same tranquil 
lity to which a husband gave utterance on gazing at the tomb of 
his wife: . 

Ci git ma femme. Ah! qu’elle est bien 
Pour son repos et pour le mien! 


From this it ensued that those who met together in society did 
not hold arguments, but only amused themselves. Men did not 
seek to give themselves the importance and appearance of public 
characters, those affected airs of wisdom—-often enough counter 
feited in private life—nor did they look forward to a sour and 
critical old age. On the contrary, they prolonged, sometimes even 
to excess, a cheerful and energetic youth, which at all events did 
not make men hypocritical, arrogant, or less fitted to govern. 

The women, without having any pretensions to the spirit of 
independence with which advanced ideas sought to inoculate them, 
did not aspire to be free, but they were in reality sovereigns; 4 
— which the good taste and delicacy of that state of society 
produced. The influence of woman is the most refined culture 
which man receives. 

The lady of the house in which the company we have met 
tioned was assembled, was seated at the table, which was covered 
with a sumptuous repast. Considering that she had passed het 
womens jeunesse, she was still very pretty; and though, 

er accustomed good taste, she devoted herself unceasingly to 
guests at her side, her black and beautiful eyes did not stir from 
an elegant and handsome young man who was seated at the furthet 
end of the table. One of those who were sitting near her, and whe 
was an intimate friend of the house, noticed it and smiled. 
she said to him in a low and trembling voice: 
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«Js he not certainly very handsome ?” 
« As certainly as that he is the image of yourself,” answered 
end. 

Me no,” replied the lady; “I am petite, and he has the figure 
of his father.” ; 

«Jt is true,” answered her neighbour, “that he has the tall 
stature of his father, but that does not prevent his having the 

ect features of his mother.” 

This son had just returned from England, where his father, who 
was a consul, had determined that he should be educated; and it 
was in honour of his return that the present entertainment was 


ven. 
o The company had risen from the table, and now formed into 
different groups, some round the piano, some at the card-tables, 
and others on the terrace in front of the house, to enjoy the fresh 
air and beautiful view which extended into the far distance; most 
lovely though, in the magic light of the moon, which, reflected in 
the sea, gave it a brilliant horizon of silver. 

, The lady of the house sat down by the door opening into the 
garden, and in a short time the new-comer came and seated him- 
self by her. 

. How beautiful this is, mother?’ exclaimed he, with enthu- 
siasm. 

To which she replied: 

“You have not, then, altogether forgotten your country in the 
ten years you have been away, my son?” 

“Oh no!” answered the young man. “ But the images m 
memory preserved were those which my childhood saw with child- 
hood’s eyes, and which are consequently completely distinct from 
those I now perceive.” 

“And which please you most?” 

“That will be difficult for me to tell, mother. But that which 
Ican unhesitatingly assure you is, that what I now see has the 
se of giving surprise and inspiring admiration without 
having lost the indefinable charm which memory lends it. Thus 
itis that both my eyes and heart enjoy it at the same moment.” 

“Does our Lisbon, then, seem beautiful to you, though coming 
from London?” asked the lovely Portuguese, with patriotic pride. 

“Most beautiful, mother. How should not that appear to me 
® beautiful city, whose feet the Tagus kisses with his sweet lips, 
and Ocean with his salt waves, and which, retreating from each, 
like some haughty damsel, flees to the bosom of her mother, who 
wan. her with myrtles, orange-blossoms, and jasmine, like a 

“You love her, then, more than proud England?” asked his 


mother, joyfully, 
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“Yes, certainly. England is great and beautiful, but like , 
marble statue. Sh has the cold and haughty bearing of a pri. 

and does not inspire love or sympathy. Hence it is the 
every Englishman who can do so spends half his life away fron 
his country; but we find ourselves in none but our own, Api 
this because they love their country reflectively, we ours with 
true feeling. Whether the English were made for their country, 
or their country made for them, either way coldness presides ove 
the work. Thus it is that in their country there is more thotigh, 
in ours more feeling; the Englishman admires his country, w 
love ours.” 

“ Most true,” exclaimed his mother. “ After our mari 
your father took me to England. In that land of material 
fections I found everything very beautiful. But, my son,” adie 
she, placing her hand on her heart, “this little corner that m 
have here, they do not possess there !” 


Il. 


PEDRO, for so was the new-comer named, had a nature essentially 
and profoundly poetic. Not that he had a vast and creatine 
imagination, but he possessed in his heart an ever-flowing fount 
of poetry. Therefore, if he did not express a beautiful thought 
in verse well, he yet impregnated everything with this poeti 
manna sent down from heaven on our barren life; and _ beside 
this, he lent to matters a romanesque hue or disposition, since for 
him poetry consisted in the simple and ordinary, but not in the 
extravagant. His ideal was a restricted one, and illumined with 
its#own divine internal light everything which was naturally good, 
innocent, and sincere. He instinctively kept aloof from the 
burning volcanoes and lavas of the passions—from deceptive lighis 
and false, though brilliant, ideas—from the pompous sound d 
bombastic wordiness, having, like the kings of the East, a starit 
the sky, which he followed with blind faith. 

Thus it was that Pedro was a modest and retiring young mal, 
because in his mother alone had he found that similarity of ides 
and sentiments which inspires and engenders entire confidence 
Divorced by inclination and by duty from all vices, he had a0 
grown intimate with young men of his own age who are wort! 
display them; we know not whether as prerogatives, or as sift 
of want of prejudice, or as ornaments, or as trophies of rebellion 

So it happened that he was accustomed to walk alone, witht! 
failing on this account, to enjoy himself among those myt 
and laurels which make that of Lisbon one of the most beautill 
public walks in Europe. 
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Pedro had often noticed with wonder a girl of humble condition, 
but remarkable beauty, who used to sit all alone on one of the 
benches in the promenade, and who leaned her head on her hand, 
and only raised her eyes from the ground to fix them upon him. 
There was in these glances a mixture of sorrow, of innocence, or 
ignorance of the usages of society, united to an interest so ex- 

ive, yet uncalled for by him who inspired it, that could not 
fil to surprise him. Nevertheless, in the delicate feelings of 
Pedro, the irritation caused by this overcame all the attraction 
that her beauty and all the interest with which her sorrow ought 
naturally to have inspired him. Every evening he found the girl in 
the same place; every evening he saw some young gallants, whom 
this lovely apparition attracted, rudely repulsed; and every even- 
ing the sorrow that was gradually oe deeply engraved on that 
young and beautiful face was more marked. 

Kératry says that God has given pity to intercede for disgrace. 
Thus it happened that, after some days, Pedro, on entering the 
promenade at evening, and noticing that the girl rose up to go 
away (and, by way of farewell, fixed on him her large eyes, from 
which flowed floods of tears), in spite of the natural timidity of his 
character and severity of his conduct, was induced to follow her, 
more by reason of the compassion her tears inspired than by the 
power her beauty exercised. 

When in his pursuit he had penetrated some solitary paths, Pedro 
hastened up to her and asked, timidly, if any grief afflicted her, 
and if it was of a nature which he could remedy or alleviate. 

“Tam deeply disgraced,” answered she, bursting into a bitter 
flood of tears. 

“What disgrace has befallen you?” 

“I cannot tell it.” 

“Then you will not find advice. Why do you come every 
evening to the promenade?” 

“Formerly I came because they obliged me; now I come of 
my own free will.” 

“Who was it, and what was the motive that compelled you, 
| oe so young and beautiful, to come all alone to a public 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

“And why do you now come of yourself ?” 

girl was silent. Pedro repeated his question. 

_ “What matters it to you?” she answered, with a mixture of 
indignation, grief, and brusquerie, which, though closely united, 
made themselves each clearly perceptible in her harsh words, her 
mt aocent, and her tears of sorrow. 

It matters to me because I ask you,” said Pedro. 
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“ But why does it matter to you?” 

“ Because you interest me.” 

“ Really !” exclaimed she. 

“Most truly,” answered Pedro. “ Tell me, then, the motiyg 
for your grief. 

“Tt cannot be. If I interest you, show me that it is so ip 
some other way than by asking questions.” 
Pedro took from his purse a piece of gold and offered it to her, 

“Not this!” she exclaimed, ote “ Prove your interes 
neither by questions nor by money. The one shows curiosity, 
the other charity, but neither shows——” 

She paused, and added, with sorrow, “ interest.” 

“Let me accompany you to your home,” said Pedro, every 
moment more charmed, and every moment more interested by 
this strange girl. She could not conceal a shudder, and cried, 

“No, no! do not think of it. It cannot be.” 

“ Are you married?” asked Pedro. 

“T am not married, and I never will marry—never.” 

“Then in what can I serve you?” returned he, astonished at 
roemneaing such anomalies, such strange reticence in this singular 

ing. 

“Serve me? In nothing can you serve me,” answered she. 

“But in what, at least, can I please you and show you my 
interest ?” 

“ By letting me admire you, speak to you, and love you, with- 
out repulsing me as hitherto you have done.” 

The temperate character of Pedro, the delicacy of his ideas and 
feelings regarding the reserve and modesty of women (qualities # 
instinctive in them that no education is needed for implanting 
them in their minds) received a rude shock at hearing these words 

Seeing that he kept silence, the girl began to burst into a bitter 
flood of tears, exclaiming, 


“ Mother, mother! why didst thou bear me? How cruel all 
men are?” 


“ But and if I in my turn should love you, as certainly might 
happen?” asked Pedro, 

“And what harm would there be in it?” replied she. 

“ Because,” said Pedro, “I cannot und ought not to love without 
knowing whom I love, without knowing that mysterious being 
who hides herself from me; a woman who, like a-cloud, ap 
without one’s knowing whence she comes, and who, like a cloud, 
can disappear without one’s knowing whither she will go.” 

“T thought,” answered she, “ that love asked no further question 
and required to know nothing more than that it was reci 
but I see that even to be loved one needs a passport. Farewell! 





on 
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being who thought for a moment to find a 
ces gta i the one which was so lonely a little love in 


exchange for all its own.” 

So saying, she left him. Pedro hastened after her. Then the 
girl sto and said, clasping her hands, 

«For Heaven’s sake! for Heaven's sake! do not follow me. I 
swear to you that to-morrow you shall find me in the pro- 





And swift as those fiery vapours which are seen but for a 
moment without giving one time to seize on them, she vanished 
like them into the darkness. 


Til. 


On the following day Pedro, without previous intention and 
even without noticing it, went out rather earlier than on other 
evenings to go'to his usual walk. But notwithstanding this, when 
he reached it there was the strange girl in her same sad attitude 
and in her accustomed place. 

In a short time she rose and left the promenade. Pedro fol- 
lowed her at a distance, until having penetrated some solitary paths 
where the light of day was dimmed by the almost total absence 
of the sun, he could overtake and speak to her without being 
noticed. 

‘Whatever was said on either side was, with but slight variation, 
the same they had spoken the evening before; the interview 
ending on her part with the vehement and strict prohibition 
against his following her, and a promise to return the next even- 
ing. Every evening Pedro came more deeply in love, more inte- 
rested and more attracted by the beautiful girl who was at once 
so delicate and so untaught, so feeling and so stern, so frank and 
80 mysterious; and, who finally possessed this last peculiarity of 
not being able to give Pedro the least information about herself, 
her family, and her condition. 

Although the new-born confidence which was thus established 
between two persons, who both experienced, as by agreement, the 
same feelings, authorised Pedro to be exacting in his questions, 
and compelled her to be frank in her answers, he nevertheless 
learnt nothing; for the tender and happy girl who smiled with 

ich Sweetness turned away in silence and sternness on hearing 
his questions, and if he persisted in them she threatened to depart 
for ever from his side. On the point which Pedro most insisted 
upon—namely, the knowing where she lived—he could extract no 

answer than the single and constant repetition that she lived 
among the ruins, this declaration serving at the same time both as 
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an atiswer to the inquiries of her lover, and as an excuse for ng 
introducing him into her house. Thus it was that Pedro, ip 
default of another name, had given her that of the “Flowerof — 
the Ruins ;” since, so long as love and poetry exist, a flower wil] 
always be the emblem of a beautiful or beloved girl. 

The love and ary mind of Pedro sometimes induced him ty 
think that she whom he loved might be some orphan immured 
since childhood in some convent or educational establishment, whe 
had found means of freeing herself and of escaping for a few 
hours from her confinement. At other times he conjectured that 
she might be a member of some ruined family who were living 
in isolation and obscurity in a corner of their ancient fami 
mansion. And, lastly, at other times he trembled at the idea that 
she might be unhappily married, and fled in secret from her 
husband’s roof. As regarded this, however, he was soothed by 
the assurance she had given him that she was not married, but at 
the same time she had given him another, and that was that she 
never would marry. Perhaps she was bound by some vow? If 
she had lived in seclusion, how came she to be so fearless and full 
of decision? If she had mixed in the world, how came she to be 
so completely ignorant of its usages, its cavillings, and almost of 
its lenaniee! “Pedro lost himself in his conjectures, and was in 
despair in the midst of the chaos of doubts in which he now li 
thanks to the caprice of a girl who ruled over him and captiv 
him with her charms in spite of his temperance and the severe 
delicacy of his feelings. 

Pedro had demanded, in order that people might not remark the 
relation ame between them (a thing about which, for one.of 
her many anomalies, his beloved did not appear to care), that she 
should no longer return to the public walk, but that their m 
terviews should be held in a more retired and solitary spot. At 
these meetings she always anticipated Pedro, and the signal for his 
joining her was that which love in its heyday prefers, because it 
1s the language of the heart—namely, song—in which by the voice 
love expresses its thoughts in the words and its feelings in the 
melody. Pedro hastened his footsteps when a clear and musical 
voice reached his ears, which sang these and other similar lines: 


Alas for love! I seek to love, 
Though friends so loudly blame ; 
Perchance the friends who cavil thus, 

Themselves have felt the flame. 


If sin indeed it were to love, 
How great a sinner I! 

But Heav’n on faults that spring from love 

Looks ne’er with angry eye. 
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-Whei she descried him, she sprang forward joyfully and swiftly 
4 meet him, and clung to his atm as the vine does to the branches 
#f the elm; and they walked together in the twilight wholly o¢ou- 
pied with each other, without thinking of the past or the future, 
which embitter the present with recollections and trouble it with 
cares; the sun totally disappearing without their noticing it, and 
the stars coming out in the sky without their a them. 
For the sun and stars of theit existence were those moments in 
which they walked together, and in which they were enraptured 

y repeating the ediess variations of those words, “ I love thee,” 
Chick according to some author, never grow old. 

In this manner passed the spring, which, together with other 

had sheltered this love, and seen it spring up in the free 
air between heaven and earth, in the midst of flowers, like the love 
of the birds and butterflies, singing like the one, playing like the 
other, and, like both, without taking thought for the morrow. But 
ing passed, and its brother summer, autumn following with 
distcting days and clouded skies, and the interviews of the lovers 
became less long and less frequent. Then it was that Pedro 
determined to free himself from the strange and fettered condition 
in which he found himself placed. 

He had, however, gained one great advantage in being able to 
impose his wishes upon her, even during the short reign of the girl 
—that is, in the time she had been beloved—and this advantage was 
that which the one of two lovers s who is beloved with 
fervour greater than that which he himeelf feels. Thus it was that, 
trusting in the ascendancy he exercised over his beloved, he inti- 
mated to her the final resolution he had adopted of making her 
Choose between the alternative of putting an end to relations 
enveloped in a mystery, which kept their souls asunder, and which 
could not in this manner satisfy either his heart or his reason, or 
~ introducing him frankly and openly into her house and private 

. 

“But why,” said she, lovingly, though grieved, “do you wish 

to know the ruins? Does not the flower satisfy you?” 
_ “The flower does satisfy me,” replied Pedro; “ but I wish for 
it with its roote. I wish to take it from its ruins and transplant it 
to # soil which may be mine, and in which I can cultivate it with- 
out fear of its being torn from me by violence.” 

“The flower of the ruins has thorns, and knows how to protect 
itself,” answered she; “and it cannot,” she added, sadly, “ be 
transplanted. Besides, the ruins will cause the flower to be de- 


aw ny and prolonged secrecy will do so even more,” 
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The irl, in her grief, refused, entreated, ; but it was 
all in i: Pere went ta by her wo i i 
inflexibly in his determination, and the poor flower of the ruing 
yielded at length with great repugnance and profound sorrow, and 
appointed a certain day for gratifying the wishes of her lover. 


IV. 


AT that time there was in the upper part of Lisbon a suburb 
which had been destroyed by the earthquake of 1755, and not re 
built. It was composed of broad streets of ruins destitute of 
beauty and picturesqueness, old and tottering to their fall, without 
possessing either grandeur or ancient reminiscences—f 
without a history, and without the solemn calm of death, such as 
those ruins possess which are made by time; destruction having 
set her repulsive seal upon them as on those which are caused by 
man or produced by a deluge. 

The walls of the houses were, however, still standing, but some, 
being despoiled of their window-panes and lattices, seemed like 
eyes without eyelids, and others, deprived of their doors, like the 
entrances to caverns. The court-yards and houses, full of pools of 
water and rubbish, displayed as their only dress some straggling 
nettle or silent lizard, which latter, in colour like the stones, was 
scarce perceptible among them. A feeble echo from some gloomy 

answered the melancholy reflections which inspired him 
who trod amid this assemb of things that once had been. 
Nothing was left of that which life had given them. Together 
with their inhabitants had disappeared the ornaments and comforts 
with which even one of lowly condition adorns his dwelling, as 
the birds their nests with feathers and with moss. Nothing could 
be seen more uncongenial to sight and feeling than these lines of 
bare and densely-crowded ruins, which appeared to be the residence 
of absolute mystery, the dwelling of unpunished crime, and the 
refuge of solitary desolation. 

It is true that at the foot of the height on which they we 
there was the splendid promenade, in which, amidst myrtles an 
laurels, walked a brilliant throng. It is true that some distance off, 
and on the banks of the Tagu Tife and commerce streamed swiftly 
past the gorgeous squares. ‘But they were separated from the 
gloomy traces of the great catastrophe by that which keeps things 

urther apart than distance—namely, desertion; by that which 
annihilates and destroys more than death, forgetfulness. 

Nevertheless, where is to be found a place in which life will not 
be met with, since even in the coffin wherein a corpse is enclosed 


and buried in the earth, life springs up again ? 
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it was that in forsaken a skeletons of 
what had once been houses, there had i led himself one or 
other of those voluntary pariahs who live in isolation, because this 
ich pities, sympathises with, or suits them. 
ved a piece of matting hung up before the 
apertures which had once been windows, some rotten boards joined 
together at either end by wooden cross-pieces, and fastened inside 
a bar so as to form a door, were the repairs made to render 
— ruins coment ore once had been the ow 
houses, and in and courts, some pigs were to be seen 
making themselves as comfortable as Sybarites on beds of filth that 
wete never cleared away, or a lean cock mounted on the loftiest 
heap of rubbish, and crowing with all the pride that this gallant 
warrior could expend in order that he might gain the doubtful 
ion of having reared them. 
ow great, then, was Pedro’s horror, when preceded by his 
guide, he reached this desolate spot, which was that to which she 
conducted him; and when, pushing open one of the doors described 
above, she led him into one of these wretched and gloomy caverns! 
“Whither are you taking me?” asked Pedro, with horror, 
ing at the entrance. 
“Did I not tell you?’ answered she, dejectedly—*“ Did I not 
tell you that the ruins would rob the flower of its illusion?” 
“But?” exclaimed Pedro, “why did you not confide to me the 
wretched way in which you live? Why, with inconceivable and 
— pride, did you refuse the assistance of the man who loved 
you 





i 


“T could not accept it; and, in consequence of this, I cannot 
alter wy mode of life in the least degree.” 
“Why?” 
“ Because I am a slave.” 
“A slave! Of whom?” 
“Of my wicked brothers. I have endeavoured to set m 
free and fly from their cruel tyranny, and these attempts have 
always proved vain and cost me dear. Look at this scar on my 
neck, this arm that I can scarcely move because of a dislocation I 
have suffered, and you will perceive not only the yoke which 
weighs 7 = me, but also the danger my life would be in were 
I to escape from them, since, in whatever x he I hid myself, their 
dagger would find me out.” 
“ And what do they compel you to do, unhappy one?” 
“To take care of their house and prepare their food. They 
compel me, gracious Heaven! to attract hither those rich men who 
y persist in following me whenever they make me go and 
thow myself in public places.” 
hat say you?” cried Pedro, in terror. 
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“Yes, yes!’ exclaimed she, with vehement despair; “yes, yes! 
It is for this they avail themselves of the beauty they say Heaven 
has given me. And when once they have entered these ruj 
which, like accomplices, hide and conceal the dead, they dispose 
of them; and, in order that this crime may not be known or come 
to light——” 

Her voice died away in her throat as she spoke, and she looked 
round in her turn with terror, as though she feared to see amo 
the cracks of the mouldering and ruined walls ears that might be 
hearing, and eyes that might be watching her. 

“Go on,” said Pedro, in anxious suspense; “ what do they?” 

The girl drew near her lover, and said to him, in a low and 
feeble voice, 

“ They murder them !” 

“ Horror!” cried Pedro, turning from her. “ And have I loved 
this murderess, this decoy of criminals, this siren of the tomb!” 

“ Tt is for this reason,” continued she, “ that I have never wished 
to bring you to my home. It is for this reason I have resisted 
your request with such obstinacy. And when, compelled by you, 

have gratified your wish, availing myself of the absence of my 
brothers, and when, in obedience to you, I have sought to prove 
to you my own love, woe is me! I have only lost yours!” 

Disgust, terror, and fear sealed Pedro’s lips, 

“ And, nevertheless,” continued she, “ you are the only man, 
the only being I have ever loved! Through the love I bore for 
you, which rendered it impossible for me to betray more victims, 

have received the wound whose scar I still preserve. And what 
have I craved of you in exchange for this poor “flower of the 
ruins,” but that which the humblest flower craves of the sun, leave 
to grow up in the heat and brilliance of his ight? What do you 
dread in her whom you have loved a little, that you shrink from 
her? Oh! unhappy women, always thrust on by men to evil, and 
never supported by them when they wish to do good! Miserable 
wretches deprived of mercy, of which their own hearts are never 
failing springs! Fragile beings, of whom man in his tyranny 
takes possession, whom he dishonours with his love, and destroys 
by his cruelty, desertion, or contempt !” 

All that the girl said was so true, so applicable to herself, that 
Pedro at last, in pity, was going to answer her when they heard 
furious blows dealt upon the door. 


2 


“Gracious Heaven! It is they!” cried the girl, terrified at 
hearing the blows. 


“Who?” asks Pedro. 
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“ My brothers—the murderers without pity, your executioners 
without mercy,” answered she, raising her hands in fear. 

The blows redoubled. 

« What is to be done, Mother of mercy? What isto be done?” 
murmured the wretched girl, glancing round in her turn with 
troubled looks, as though to find a means of safety which it was 
not possible to find. 

e badly-fastened door yielded at this instant to a vigorous 

, and three villanous-looking fellows entered the dwelling, 
which was dimly lighted by a candle stuck on one of the projec- 
tions of the bare wall. After having addressed to their sister some 
few brutal words of abuse for her slowness in admitting them, they 
turned their attention to Pedro, without showing any signs of 
surprise at finding him there. But their sister, throwing herself 
in their way, shielded her lover with her own body, exclaiming 
vehemently, 

“No, you shall not kill him without first piercing my breast !” 

As his only answer, the eldest of the three seized her by the 
arm and hurled her to the ground at some distance, thus keeping 
her away from the spot where this scene was passing. 

Pedro was unarmed; but even if he had possessed any weapon, 
resistance to three such ruffians would have been as useless as it 
would have been foolish, and could only have served to hasten the 
inevitable fate that awaited him; and for this reason the villains 
. Tobbed him of all he had about him, without his offering any 
resistance. 

“For Heaven’s sake! brothers,” groaned their poor sister, who 
had dragged herself on her knees almost to their foot, “T entreat 
you not to kill him. He is the only man I have ever loved. In 
taking his life you take mine. Have pity—for once, at least, have 
pity on him and me!” 

he wretches made light of these piteous entreaties, and seized 
upon Pedro. 

“No, no! you shall not kill him,” cried their sister, raising her- 
self up. “If you will not let him go through pity, you shall 
through fear of my vengeance. You know not how far revenge 
will carry a woman who, if she has not got your evil heart, yet 
has in her veins the same blood which runs in yours.” 

; Bind her,” commanded the eldest brother. 

No, no! slay me at once if you do not wish my death to 
follow that of him I love, and whom you, bloodthirsty tigers that 
you are, savage beasts accursed of Heaven, seek to kill before my 
eyes. But I will prevent it; such is the strength and courage of 

espair; and if I do not succeed, I will avenge myself, as valli as 
mee is in heaven a God who judges us, and a sun that gives us 

ght, by betraying you to justice.” 
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The elder brother advanced a step towards her, but the younger 
stopped him, saying, 

“Do not provoke her further. She has lost her senses, and js 
capable of anything.” 

“ But she cannot give herself to this man,” replied the elder, 

“ Let us carry him away,” proposed the other. 

“How! When there is a moon that will betray us?” 

“ And who passes by here at this hour? For greater security, 
however, let us disguise him,” answered the younger, who accord- 
ingly took from a chest the habit of a friar. | 

e also took a gag, spoke to the brother who had till now re 
mained silent, and who accordingly set himself to work, with the 
aid of the eldest, to bind their unhappy sister hand and foot, she 
meanwhile violently resisting them, and endeavouring to repulse 
them with desperate but useless efforts, they finally leaving her 
stretched on the ground securely bound and seized with a dreadful 
fit of convulsions. 

Having in the same manner bound Pedro’s hands, placed the 
gag in his mouth, clothed him in the friar’s habit and drawn the 
hood over his face, they set out by the narrow street, which the 
took in order, as they intended, to cross over to and pass chest 
the ruins opposite. 

The path was so bathed in the light of the moon, which fell 

rpendicularly on the ground, that scarce a shadow was thrown 
S anything. One of the elder brothers placed himself on each 
side of Pedro, the third following behind; and thus the gloomy 
procession advanced in total silence, since their cautious footsteps 
also passed noiselessly over the ground. 

They had scarce got a third of the way down the street, when 
suddenly they heard a loud voice and command, which shouted to 
them, 

“ Halt, there !” 

This voice revived and rekindled the extinguished hopes of 
Pedro like wildfire. 

“Tt is a patrol, and we are lost; let us fly,” said the youngest 
of the brothers. 

“ Be still,” commanded the elder, drawing his dagger, whos 
blade glittered in the light of the moon like lightning. “If you 
make the least movement, you are a dead man,” said he to Pedro. 

The other brother followed his example, and Pedro found him- 
self a prisoner between the sharp points of two daggers concealed 
under the cloaks of his captors. 

At this moment the patrol came up. 

“Who goes there?” asked their leader. 

“ A priest whom we are taking to attend our dying mother,” 


replied the eldest brother, calmly. 
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The chief of the patrol, seeing the hooded ecclesiastic, believed 
that what they told him was true; and Pedro, without being able 
to breathe the least sound or make the slightest movement, heard 
with despair the patrol take their departure, and the measured 
tramp of their footsteps die gradually away. 

“ ie on,” said the eldest ruffian, turning towards the others 
to direct them to the ruins. But before reaching them he looked 
back on hearing the leader of the patrol call out with a sharp 


vol 

“H Halt, there !” 

The robbers stopped, muttering curses. The patrol drew near 
with quickened steps, preceded by a woman, who with dishevelled 
hair, troubled looks, and blood-stained wrists, hastened up and 
cried in an agonising tone, 

“Save him, save him!” and then throwing herself into the 
midst of the group, she tore off the hood which covered Pedro’s 
head and tace, madly shouting out, “ He is saved! Blessed be the 
providence and justice of God! The innocent blood is saved, 
although it be at the cost of a crime !” 

“What have you done, unhappy girl?” cried Pedro. 

“The only thing that remained for me to do,” replied she; “ to 
procure your safety and to seek my death.” 

“No, you shall not die, for I will save you,” exclaimed Pedro. 

“Not from my dagger,” said, in a voice hoarse with rage, the 
eldest villain, who, before any one had foreseen or been able to 
stop the deed, had wreaked his revenge. 

“Oh! how cold and sharp this steel is,” cried the wounded 
girl, placing her hand on her pierced breast. “ Farewell, Pedro,” 
added she, turning to him as he rushed to her and supported her 
in his arms: “TI die for having preserved you, and thus my death 
is happier than has been my life !” 

“No, no! you shall not die,” cried Pedro, in despair. “ My 
preserver shall be my companion in spite of heaven and earth.” 

“No, no!” answered the dying girl, in a feeble voice; “ the 
flower of the ruins must die amongst them, lonely and deserted as 
she has been in life! Judge of the heart,” died, she, raising her — 
eyes, which were already growing dim; “show me that mercy 
which men have not !” 

Some time after, three robbers were executed in Lisbon, one of 
whom particularly attracted the attention of the crowd by the 
brand of Cain which he bore on his forehead. Meanwhile, in one 
of the wealthiest and best-known houses, a consultation of physi- 
clans was being held, on account of the son of the owner, who 
was in a state of great danger, the result of a brain fever. 
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THACKERAY AND STERNE. 


Sreconp Parer.—* THe Man STERNE.” 


“But whatever may have been the immediate fortunes of his writings, no 
man of enlightened curiosity will regard the author himself without something 
of a profounder interest.”—Dr Quincey. 


In a former paper, published in the December number of this 
ine, an attempt was made, not indeed to justify the high 
esteem in which Sterne’s writings have been held by more than 
three generations of readers—for that esteem can receive no com- 
leter justification than the quality of the writings themselves— 
bat rather to account in some feasible way for the sufficiently sin- 
gular fact, that Thackeray’s estimate of Sterne does not come u 
with the opinion popularly adopted. It was suggested then, that 
dislike for the man, and contempt for his life and the principles 
that guided or misguided it, had fatally affected the critical stric- 
tures on his works. It was urged that two considerations which 
demanded separate treatment had been commingled, and that the 
result had been equally unfair to the memory of the man, to the 
reputation of the works, and to the discrimination of the public, 
How far such a theory may have been consistent and satisfactory, 
is not for us to say. We have none other to propound at this 
time. The gravity of the charges brought, as well as the high 
position and commanding genius of the accuser, give them an 
importance and a permanence. Mr. Thackeray, throughout his 
whole lecture, refrains from even a casual allusion to the accusation 
of plagiary originally preferred by the “ingenious Dr. Ferriar, of 
Manchester.” Whether the consciousness of a common indebted- 
ness to Montaigne forbad it, or whether the reticence was owing 
to other causes, it is useless to debate. Certainly its absence im a 
critical judgment on Sterne’s works must affect our belief in the 
value of that judgment, and may also be taken as evidence to 
show how much the critic’s mind was led off from the work itself 
by considerations foreign to the work. 

The task of defending the literature, and the task of defending 
the life are entirely different, and should be held as separate as 
in the Lecture the onslaughts upon both are venetioaell and in- 
discriminate. The former task is merely a matter of quotation 
and assertion, to be followed by, or rather to be accompanied with, 
universal assent ; the latter must always be a process of extenua 


tion and special pleading, to be followed by a verdict in no sense 
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unanimous or cordial. The former task is as easy as the latter is 
difficult. “There is scarcely any delusion,” says Macaulay in his 
essay on Lord Bacon, “which has a better claim to be indulgently 
treated than that under the influence of which a man ascribes 
every moral excellence to those who have left imperishable monu- 
ments of their genius. . . . Hence it is that the moral character of 
man eminent in letters or in the fine arts, is treated often by con- 
temporaries, almost always by posterity, with extraordinary ten- 
derness.” If there were wanted any recent instance to substantiate 
this essentially true and finely expressed fact, such an instance is 
not far to seek. It will not be soon or easily forgotten how, when 
in the autumn of last year it was attempted by one foul slander to 
rob of their beauty and purity a thousand fond and brotherly sen- 
tences, the whole press of this land, and the press of lands beyond 
the sea, rang with prolonged note and varying cadence in defence 
of the memory of Byron, If, on the other hand, we were asked 
toadduce the proverbial exception to the Essayist’s rule, we would 
not hesitate in pronouncing the name of Sterne. With regard to 
his memory there exists a feeling of vague mistrust, amounting 
often to expressed aversion; a feeling which in the case of any 
departed brother mortal would be uncharitable; and a feeling 
which, in Sterne’s case, is largely founded on misrepresentation, 
and consequently flavoured with injustice. Whatever may, in the 
interests of taste, be urged against the official licence of biographers 
in laying bare the private history, the domestic affairs, pedigree, 
hereditary and family peculiarities, personal eccentricities, amount 
of house-rent, and value of a plate (which last item is, in 
the case of authors, usually of the smallest possible moment) of 
distinguished individuals, no arguments, wheresoever or by whom- 
soever adduced, are likely to lessen the amount of biographical 
information annually produced, or to abate the public interest in 
aught that concerns departed genius. And mayhap the balance 
of pao and instruction to be derived outweigh the decided 
undesirableness attending the functions of the literary Paul Pry. 
De Quincey says: “ Ungentlemanly scrutiny into a man’s private 
life, though not what a man of honour would allow himself to 
write, may be read without blame, and, when a great man is the 
subject, sometimes with advantage.” 
n such a sentence the Boswells, past, present, and to come, 
may discover their highest praise and heir severest censure. 
trange to say, however, the biographical literature concerning 
Steme is inconsiderable and recent. The doubts and suspicions 
are based upon what he himself reveals, upon oral tradition (“ My 
Erasither, sir, used to tella capital story of Sterne. Once, when 
was dining at,” &c. &c.), and upon scraps of gossip in the news- 
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papers and magazines of his day. It was in @ very recent year, 
indeed, that the first extended biography of him was published— 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “ Life of Sterne.” A book which, although 
modelled too much on the manner of Forster’s life of Oliver Gold. 
smith, thus challenging a comparison, particularly unfortunate, 
with that inimitable and delightful book, 1s nevertheless conceived 
in a fine spirit, executed with honest industry and research, re- 
lieved by some passages not devoid of eloquence, and, upon the 
whole, ‘nust be regarded as a valuable addition to our stock of 
historiettes, and a not unworthy tribute to a great name. To 
account for the readiness with which a mistrust of Sterne has 
gained ground, and the popular apathy which justified Mr, 
Thackeray in putting that distrust into words for the benefit of 
English audiences, one might adduce many explanations more or 
less reasonable. 

In the first place, it may be said that our interest in the writers 
of the period which was distinguished by the appearance of 
“Tristram Shandy” and the “ Sentimental Journey” is apt to 
centre round one group. The wand of Magician Boswell has 
touched that group as it gathers round the throne (throne verily, 
throne essential and undeniable, whether it be made of oak or 
cane-bottomed), on which sits the great, unwieldly figure of Dr, 
Samuel Johnson. And truly there is some excuse for the intensity 
of our interest. Since that company was dissolved, there has 
assembled none like it, nor ever will. Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Reynolds, all the famous Turk’s Head celebrities—these are the 
stars which shine round the mighty Ursa Major. Of this group 
Sterne is not one; he moves apart. With most of them he was 
not acquainted ; with Garrick only was he on terms of intimacy. 
Ursa Major didn’t think very highly of him, I fancy. Goldsmith, 
with that honest, outspoken jealousy of his, that candid abruptness 
which he carried from childhood into manhood, and which, with 
other endearing characteristics, made him the most lovable man of 
letters that ever lived, did not attempt to conceal his dislike. On 
one occasion—the instance has been quoted over and over again, 
but it bears repeating—he blurted it out. Johnson, however, 
swooped down upon him with a crushing reproval, which on the 
Doctor’s part is perhaps attributable rather to his love of contradic- 
tion than to any desire to render Yorick justice. The scrap of 
dialogue is edifying. 

J > soot “The man Sterne, I have been told, has engagements 
for three months.” 

Goldsmith: “ And a very dull fellow.” 

Johnson: “ Why, no, sir.” 

A second possible explanation of the popular and uncharitable 
estimate of Sterne’s life may be found in the profession which he 
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followed, and the contrast which the implied duties of that profes- 
sion present to his tastes and pursuits. To certain orders there are 
denied certain things. Thus, statesmen and clergymen must not 
‘est, In such men an inordinate love of wit is punishable here 
‘and hereafter. That is to say, there is inconvenience in the pre- 
sent, and there is a frowning posterity in the future. In such men 
humour is not merely a failing, it is a sin. That confirmed 
reprobate, the Rev. Sydney Smith, who was much addicted to this 
abominable vice, found that it interfered not a little with his hopes 
of preferment in the Church. And how often does a religious 
rity wag its wise head over the stain which it has left upon 
is character. I read some time ago in a newspaper (passing from 
clergymen to statesmen) that Mr. Bernal Osborne once requested the 
voters of Wycombe to return him to imperial parliament as their 
representative. He had represented them during a previous session. 
He wap JOKED. The voters of Wycombe had read his jokes in 
the Times ; the voters of Wycombe declined to return him. Some 
other place did, however, and when the honourable gentleman got 
into St. Stephen’s he referred to Wycombe as “that highly-re- 
spectable street.” But mark the consequence of this and similar 
sallies. At present Mr. Osborne is wandering about England and 
Ireland making soft speeches to constituencies both great and 
small, but can’t get returned for love—or money. Sterne in 
London laughs at Sutton affairs, and gibbets one or two of the 
celebrities of “that highly-respectable street” in “Tristram Shandy.” 
Sutton loses confidence in its parson. And an enlightened posterity 
endorses with great nicety med precision the Sutton verdict. Under 
this head, however, must be made large admissions. There was 
in Sterne an unfitness for the ministerial office. In our days such 
a parson would be impossible. The moral power of the “ gig- 
men” is immense. ‘True, we permit men when in the pulpit to 
teach anything they please, from infidelity to idolatry. So long as 
they label their doctrines “theology,” and take a text out of the 
Bible, the “gigmen” are perfectly satisfied. But when out of the 
pulpit, we look very strictly after them indeed. Fancy a modern 
clergyman dancing at Cremorne, or spending his evenings behind 
the scenes at Drury Lane! My aa madam, I blush at the 
mere utterance of such a fancy. ‘Times have changed, and we 
with the times. This old-fashioned and often-forgotten fact should 
ever be borne in mind when we undertake to speak of the lives 
and manners of those who lived in a past age. If Sterne was lax, 
the age was laxer still. Nay, the age encouraged, applauded, and 
finally demanded this laxness. Whatit had permitted Swift to do, 
it could not in fairness deny to him. It is in such a spirit that we 
wish, without any biographical array of dates and incidents, to 
for a few moments over the memory of his life. 
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186 Thackeray and Sterne. 
Mr. Reade has just been preaching in the pages of the Cornhill 


Magazine from a text which we now borrow from him in tryi 

to lessen the harshness with which the founder of that Magazine 
would have us regard the memory of Sterne: “ Put yourself in 
his place.” We wish you, reader, to obtain some dim glimpse of 
the ecinsttat’s life in the light in which it appeared to himeelf 
when memory served him for the last time; when the night was 
coming ; when earth—a strange scene to him of strangely mingled 
brilliant and sombre colours—was receding; when death was cree 

ing slowly through his veins, ere yet his spirit fled through the 
darkness and stood naked and trembling (as one day your spirit 
and mine, who affect to deliver sentences, must stand) before the 


great Judge and merciful Father of us all. 


To-day I passed a house in Old Bond-street—’tis a few doors 
up the street, and on the left-hand side as you approach from Pic. 
cadilly—upon which you, perhaps, Reader, may once have gazed 
with some interest; and if you have, then between me the writer, 
and you the patient peruser of the thing written, there is already 
established a bond of sympathy which will enable me to proceed 
with a feeling of confidence. Merely considered as a house, it is 
altogether non-noteworthy. Sacred in the ground-floor of it to 
commercial rites, and in the upper part highly respectable and 
sombre, but sadly uninteresting as to appearance, it fails to stimu 
late inquiry. Interest it has, however, altogether beyond and 
outside mere questions of architecture and brick-quality. That 
nouse 1s mentioned in a great many books. So that people im 
America, in Australia—countrymen of ours in China and India 
ven, have heard of it, and not knowing Bond-street itself—yet 
know it. Great men living and great men dead have seen it, have 
spoken of it, have written about it. Sir Walter Scott speaks of 
it; Dr. Ferriar (“the ingenious Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester”) 
alludes to it. Mr. Forster maketh mention of it. Thackeray has 
it in his Lecture. The guide-books describe it. And this umm 
teresting tenement, which I protest is far less outwardly attractive 
than the buildings by which it is flanked, has gathered to itall 
this attention and curiosity, because that on the 18th of March, 
1768, there died in an upper room of it “the man Sterne.” The 
vile cough, the constitutional weakness had done their work, the 
bale of cadaverous goods is almost ready for consignment to Pluto 
and Co. But why here with no loving hand to minister, no music 
of home voice to cheer, as the foot touches the utter coldness of 
the dark valley which must be trod companionless? ‘ Was I m 
@ condition to stipulate with Death, I should certainly declare 
against submitting to it before my friends; .... at home—l 
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know it—the concern of my friends and the last services of wiping 
my brows and smoothing my pillow which the quivering hand of 
Affection shall pay me, will so crucify my soul, that I shall die 
of a distemper which my physician is not aware of; but in an inn 
the few cold offices I wanted would be purchased with a few 
ineas, and paid me with an undisturbed but punctual attention.” 
says Tristram Shandy at the inn of Abbeville. Strangely and 
with unfailing accuracy 1s that wish now receiving its accomplish- 
ment. With the Sentimental Journey in his portmanteau, Sterne 
had left York about the end of the year 1767, the immediate 
and ostensible object of his visit to London being to see his pub- 
lishers relative to the publication of his new work; but doubtless 
there are a thousand other attractions drawing him London-wards 
from his lonely parsonage at Coxwould — attractions, however, 
which have less of the glitter now than when on former visits he 
drank unstintingly of the sweet intoxication of the town. Company 
the most brilliant, companionship the dearest, the applause of wits, 
the encouraging flash of bright eyes, but, hacking away at his 
life, the vile cough. As he lies dying on this 18th of March, in 
his lodgings at 41, Old Bond-street, is it fanciful to suppose that 
memory is busy—as at such moments, we are told, memory is 
most active—calling up the past, in no regular panorama of scenes, 
but rather in confused groups of times, and faces, and localities? 
And is it a sacrilegious act to hazard a guess at the form and 
colour of those memories? For, from the substance of these ques- 
tions, you will gather more correctly what I mean when I say, 
“ Put yourself in his place.” 


First Memory.—Childhood and Boyhood. 


In those moments of terror and awful suspense when the recol- 
lection girds itself to large achievement, memory flies back oftenest 
and lingers most clingingly among the days of early childhood. 
Most men can look back to one spot hallowed by the associations 
of home. In a crowded city, where the unsympathising outside 
toar makes by contrast the seclusion more sacred, or on a lonely 
hillside, where the wildness of Nature herself supplies the con- 
trasting without—it matters not where—’tis one ipenl spot— 
one home—to which throughout the aftertime a hungry, desolate, 
or struggling heart may look back, cheering itself with the anthem, 
“Domum dulce domum.” To no one spot of this kind does the 
memory of the dying man revert. His early life is a life of 
journeyings by land and by sea. His mother comes from Dunkirk 
to Clonmel, and in this latter town presents to her husband (Lieu- 
tenant Roger Sterne, of Handaside’s regiment) a second child, in 
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due time to be christened Laurence. Upon strange times haj 
this second child fallen. And its providence was a deity in Pal}. 
mall, popularly known as the War-office, a deity seemingly which 
didn’t know its own mind, and was continually shifting its crea. 
tures about with a most cruel suddenness. This poor family js 
always on the move. Now to Dublin, now to Plymouth, now ty 
Bristol, now back again to Dublin. Then back again to England, 
Then once more to Dublin, to Drogheda, to Mullingar, to Wick 
low. Peremptory orders to prepare for Vigo. Family remaining 
in the Isle of Wight till the expedition returns presently. And 
then again the same scene of marching and counter-marching, 
Oh, unhappy itinerants! Athwart the bald recollection of places 
and journeys, memory traces with sad finger loss, and peril, and 
death, and birth. Brothers and sisters are born, die, are buried, 
And in tracing the story one cannot avoid connecting each new 
domestic calamity with the deity in London and its incessant 
orders. A narrow escape of his own does Laurence recal. He is 
playing near a mill-race about seven miles from Wicklow. Mill 
at full pressure. Falls through the mill-race, and is taken up 
unhurt. The peasantry come from miles round to gaze on this 
marvellous little escaper. And possibly it would not have lessened 
by one degree the intensity of that wonder had the little mar 
velling mob been informed that this boy is hereafter to write a 
book called “Tristram Shandy.” And indeed why should it? 
Athwart the bare record of places, too, memory paints the figures 
of father and mother. That father, simple and kindly, but quick 
of temper, who is afterwards run through the body in a duel 
“about a goose,” and recovers from immediate consequences, but 
dies eventually in Jamaica of this very wound. ‘That mother, 
whom I believe Laurence loves (was there ever a boy in the world 
who did not love his mother?), although because Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole must needs make an epigram, people are forsooth requested to 
believe now-a-days that he didn’t. Laurence’s itinerancy ends 
with his establishment in a school at Halifax, and his adoption by 
cousin Sterne, of Elvington. To the journeyings, however, you 
and I are indebted. The military associations have coloured the 
mind, and will bear delightful fruit by-and-bye. The confused 
memory of childhood ends with this scene. A boy is mounted 
on a ladder in a Halifax schoolroom. Much to his own satisfac: 
tion he has just traced with a brush on the newly-whitewashed 
ceiling a legend in large capitals to this effect: 


Lav. STERNE. 


Not, however, to the entire satisfaction of the usher, who, cane in 
hand, stands irate at the foot of the ladder. Punishment 
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doubtless ensue—but another figure (does the memory of the 
ing man really recal now this kind, prophetic figure ?) interferes. 
master himself it is who declares that the writing shall never 


be effaced, for twas done by a boy of genius. 


Second Memory.—The Porch of Life. 


Now mild may be thy life ; 
For a more blust’rous birth had never babe. 
Quiet and gentle be thy temperature ; 
For thou’rt the rudeliest welcomed to this world 
That e’er was woman’s child. 


And possibly the memory of the years of college life is mild; 
though the temperature hereafter, when life proper shall be 
entered, shall be neither quiet nor gentle. But this college life— 
this five years at Cambridge—is so uneventful, as compared with 
what goes before and what is to come after, that the memory of it 
does not dwell long with the dying man. He remembers a life- 
long friendship contracted there. And he remembers chiefly that 
he left it, taking holy orders end going to reside at Sutton, in the 
Prebendary of York. At which place life for him begins. 


Third Memory.—First Love. The Dream and the Awaking. 


Fate comes once to every man with inevitable potence to make 
ortomar. Often it is a dream; and when the hard light of day 
breaks in upon it, that which lent it charm and brightness vanishes 
utterly, leaving behind a reality so unlike the golden para- 
dise of the vision, that the soul shrinks back and the heart grows 
sick. To Sterne the dream came. To the angel of the dream 
now reverts the mind of the dying man. Oh! sweet is the 
memory of those early days of love and hope. Hope now despond- 
ing and now raised. Hope eventually to be realised. She was 
all his fancy painted her. And Heaven knows how much more 
beside. What a scene of contented joy will that life of love 
unfold. He in this delightful country retreat ministering to the 
spiritual wants of loving parishioners—she sharing half the 
labour, and dividing all the joy. How spake he in those days of 
ardent courtship? “God preserve us! how delightful this prospect 
in idea! Wee will build and we will plant in our own way—sim- 
plicity shall not be tortured by art; we will learn of nature how 
to live. The gloomy family of care and distrust shall be banished 
from our dwelling, guarded by thy kind and tutelar deity; we 
will sing our choral songs of gratitude, and rejoice to the end of 
our pilgrimage.” The consis vulgarising atmosphere of West- 
minster Hall and other temples of English justice has so com- 
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, by this time (year of grace 1870), degraded the j 
we id ste between Corydon and Phillis, a ‘ 
my part I wonder there are those discoverable above ground anj 
outside lunatic asylums who would think of “ effusing” on not, 
paper. But how do these letters of Sterne to “ L.” seem to hallog 
such affectionate missives for all time! Their artlessness beg, 
witness to their sincerity, and both artlessness and sincerity to the 
religious fervour of his Rossi “As I take up my pen,” he write, 
“my poor pulse quickens, my es face glows, and tears ap 
trickling down upon the paper as I trace the word L——” So fy 
the dream. And when first came the awaking—and how? Who 
can tell? That it did come all the world knows. And that the 
fault lay with the parson a great part of the world has been a 
pains to assert. Some fatal incompatibility. Some unfo 
undreamt-of inharmoniousness. The absence of that sympathy 
which awakens and sustains mterest in mutual pursuits. A 
the world is getting weary of. A story to be told hereafter of 
others—of Byron, of Coleridge. Out of this union, however, 
there springs that which gives his life a fresh interest, and exis 
ence a new dignity. For if there is one wish that the dying man 
might now put and have fulfilled, I think it would be to have 
standing at this lonely bedside a fair girlish figure, and to hear the 
word “ Father” spoken by his daughter Lydia. 


Fourth Memory.— Authorship. The Pleasures and the Pains 
thereof. 


The work of this man’s life is not preaching or parish-super 
vising. He was not sent into the world to do this. As Tristram 
Shandy’s life is unfolded, and as the public delights itself with the 
whimsical Shandean philosophy, then his work has commenced. 
He remembers now those precious days spent among the old 
volumes in the Library of Crazy Castle. He recals the days and 
nights of boon companionship with Hall Stevenson and his 
friends, out of which, added to early reminiscences, the book 1s to 
grow. ‘T'wofold is the joy and twofold the grief in the memory of 
the years of authorship. First of the pleasures is that of writing 
itself, Dwells he not pleasantly upon it—making his readers share 
the knowledge with him? His attitude in writing. The chair m 
which he sat. The spluttering and ill-spelling pen with which he 
wrote. Then, secondly, the scenes to which, in virtue of succes 
ful authorship, he is admitted. Now first does Sutton life grow 
wearisome and unendurable, for he has tasted the pleasures of the 
town. Alas! country parson, ’twere better for thee to drop thy 
“reverend” now, and so hush for ever the clamour and the scandal 
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sch shall not cease till long after thou hast been compressed into 
s clod of the valley. The entrée to the best houses in Lond 
the welcome to society of wits in Paris, Petted, loved, spoiled ! 
Only a poor mortal after all. And though the head is not turned, 
yal be hazardous to affirm that in this London crush the 
heart is altogether untouched. And twofold is the grief. A 
allowance than has ever  Ngscapaas aoe be Soe for 
Sterne in respect of the disease which was consciously undermini 
his life, and about which so pitifully, though never RELL I 
he complains to the reader. How often was his labour inter- 
_—how often was he driven for relief into scenes of gaiety 
eth? To what will not men fly for relief from malady of 
mind or body? If you would know, read passages from the lives 
of Chatterton, of Burns, of De Quincey. And with Sterne’s 
memory—who fled to society for that which others discovered in 
opium, in wine, and in the bullet—deal as tenderly as you would 
with theirs. Think of him always as struggling against that which 
was dragging him to a premature grave. “A bale of cadaverous 
goods,” truly. Unpleasurable memory number two, in connexion 
with authorship, is the storm of abuse which falls liberally around 
his two volumes a year, as they put in their punctual appearance. 
Bishop Warburton’s letter, so politely answered. ‘The honest but 
rough greeting of the Methodist preacher (how, since those days, 
have both Church clergymen and dissenting ministers changed !) : 
"Oh, Sterne, thou art scabby.”° The heavy fire of the magazines 
and reviews; the small but more irritating shot of the newspapers. 
A sore trial, and drawing forth this reply: “The scribblers use 
me ill, but they have used my betters much worse; for which may 
God forgive them.” 


Fifth Memory.—The Lighter Loves. 


Under this head we must request you to change from “his 
pic’ and in a remoter position to assume the tone critical. For 
ere we must remember, what has been sadly overlooked, that the 
title of this paper embraces two names. Thackeray nowhere brings 
(nor, so far as we are aware, does any other writer) the fai 
charge of infidelity against Sterne. At the utmost, his charge 
ranches into two allegations, neglect (in the lesser sense) of his 
wife, and an undue fondness for Aadies in no way related to him. 

ow the charge of not loving Mrs. Sterne is unfortunately well 
founded, But as the feeling was completely mutual, why it is 
brought we the one rather than against the other is to me a 

. the absence of love never developed into coarse abuse 


m 
ot erud neglect is a matter easily proved. Undoubtedly Mrs. Sterne 
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is the Mrs. Shandy of the novel. But to get a clearer notion bog 
of what she was and of Sterne’s relations to her we refer the reaje 
to Sterne’s letters to her from the Continent. These letters prove, 
I think, most conclusively two things. 1. That Sterne to the 
last, and under all circumstances, took in her a husbandly interg 
He displays a most laudable anxiety about her comforts and be 
domestic affairs; his remittances, too, are large and frequent; » 
large and so frequent as often to be feyond his means. 2, 
pa han from passages in which directions are given relative} 
certain business matters with so much minuteness and repetiti 
and childish plainness of direction, Mrs. Sterne must have been jy 
her husband’s opinion (and who would have a nicer opportunity of 
judging?) an excessively—I was going to say stupid: for th 
ungallant adjective I substitute Mr. Arnold’s felicitous coi 
—unperceptive woman. Now for the second branch of Mr, 
Thackeray's double-barrelled charge — His lighter loves. Th 
nd passion was of course that initial dream of his, which day. 
ight so unpleasantly dispelled, and which has been swept into 
limbo long since. Of two such dreams no mortal in one lifetime 
is capable. The first of these sentimental acquaintanceships is that 
with Miss Catherine de Fourmantelle at Storegate. Thackeny 
does not mention it. And why not? The case is as good a on 
as that which he does make, though wanting, doubtless, the same 
mass of documentary evidence. She is the “ dear, dear Jenny’ o 
“Tristram Shandy.” Perhaps we may dismiss her shade by ob 
serving that at the time of her introduction to Mr. Sterne that 
ntleman was forty-six years of age, and an invalid, and that Mis 
Catherine de Fourmantelle was young enough to be his daughter: 
in some such fatherly relationship, I dare say, he pictured himeell. 
Another correspondence is that with Lady Percy, with regard to 
which, in lieu of the disparity of ages, one interposes the disparity 
of station. Thirdly, we have the most lengthened, most sent 
mental, and most formidable correspondence of all—the letters 
Eliza. The great and, we think, undue importance which has 
been placed upon this affair by Thackeray has been alluded tom 
our former paper. That there is much in them to condemn we 40 
not hesitate to say. We have still less hesitation in saying that 
they should not be regarded as affording the key to a life. Two 
facts may be wholesomely borne in mind. 1. That they wer 
never intended for the eyes of you or of me, and that, like ail such 
correspondence, we have no sort of business with it. Accident has 
thrown it in our way, and if we are men of honour, having 10 
power to keep it secret from ourselves or others, we will feel bound 
to — > it the most favourable construction. The second fact 
is this: That the letters were published with the knowledge and 
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fall if not at the instance of, Mrs. Sterne and her daughter. 
We have but one. exculpatory theory to offer. We think that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, Sterne conceived that, from the fact 
of his office, his age, his invalidship, and the tone of his writin 

he had a sort of right to a sentimental familiarity with those of the 
other sex—a freedom of intercourse greater possibly than society 
either at that time or now would be likely to accord to clergymen 


; But a now, with all these memories upon him, the man is 

. The few cold offices—and among them the office-extra- 
ordinary of robbin him of his gold sleeve-links—are ministered 
by menial hands. "The voice is silent for ever. The spirit fled 


beyond the gates of death. 


“ Aas, POOR YorIcK!” 


But with death the narrative does not cease. There remains a 
y chapter to be written. . One scarcely likes to dwell upon 
post-mortem.adventure. Still, ’tis Shandean in its horror... . 
One mourning coach followed the hearse which conveyed Sterne’s 
body to the grave-yard. T'wo or three friends only witnessed the 
last sad ceremony. Other‘eyes, however, were watching—noting, 
not the fact of a ceremony, but the more interesting facts of a 
corpse, and the precise locality of the grave in which it 1s deposited. 
Some days after, at Sterne’s own college, a body is placed upon a 
table for dissection. To witness this scientific anatomy comes a 
fnend of the late Mr. Sterne. The friend of the late Mr. Sterne 
gazes upon the “subject,” and immediately faints. The scandal 
was hushed up, but rumour fed curiosity, and the fact was esta- 
blished beyond doubt before a week had passed. Not, then, at 
the grave do we take leave of the humorist. But what matters 
it whether here or there? Only the mortal remains to us. And 
with the spirit fled from it that is of small account;—for while the 
poor bale of cadaverous goods lies thus with the knife mayhap 
already at work, there comes to us a voice from the upper air, the 
echo of words spoken near Moulines to poor Maria: ‘ J am posi- 
twe Ihave a soul; nor can all the books with which materialists 
have pestered the world ever convince me to the contrary.” 
In our former paper, which was chiefly about the Book, we 
osed with an allusion to the Man. In this attempt to present a 
picture of the Man less harsh in outline and less repulsive in par- 
features than that drawn by the rapid and graceful pencil 
‘hackeray, we will balance matters by concluding with an 
allusion to the Book. . . 
are certain books, and a secondary mission of them is to 
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rs here amok by heen ee 8 ee 
ief, and the t uneasiness, and the bitter | 
exists Fens source of ela and God forbid that wat fies 
suggest another. But for the dispersion of the Tight clouds and 
summer mists of care, it is given to certain prin Pages to per 
form the gentle office of the mage Let me imagine a cup 
And, having taken vast liberties with thee already, my reader, | 
will imagine it of thee. I will fancy that some malady has 
thee unwilling prisoner by the space of certain tedious weeks, 
Thy convalescence is a marred thing, and hath not that nice pe 
fection of semi-regal quiescence painted for us by Lamb im his 
Essay. For thoughts from the outside world prey upon the, 
There are those debts of thine. Thy tailor’s bill (I wonder the 
fellow hath so much patience), and the account in respect of 
sundry bottles of wine—thou wouldst give that champagne-su 
to Tom ere he set sail (Tom by this time is administering Hind 
law to copper-coloured litigants t’other side the world; but has 
taken with him the “ Sentimental Journey,” which I doubt no 
will in due course be “ very much respected in that quarter of the 
lobe”). Besides these, a hundred other little shapeless, namelex 
ee and cares brood over thy spirit, drawing from thee sigh and 
groan, which are quite out of proportion to the cause, but mos 
pitiful to hear, I will now fancy that to thy bedside comes the 
welcome form of thy doctor. (Perhaps this is not all fancy and 
stuff that dreams are made of. Perhaps such a kindly face and 
cheery voice as I have conjured up do really exist somewhere, hn 
which case, and supposing their possessor to read this page, I know 
not whether to present my compliments or offer my apologies.) 
Thy sad eyes appeal to him whose skill has driven the fever outal 
thee, and say as plainly as eyes can say, “ Can’st thou administer to 
a mind diseased?” Final effort of my excursive fancy, I wil 
imagine that somewhere about thy room there lies an odd volume 
of “ Tristram Shandy.” He opens at random, and reads. Came 
ever before more welcome sounds to settled weariness? As the 
page is read—fly! debt and care and little weights of sorrow, and 
enter ease and merriment, and—when the voice shall have ceased, 
and the echo of footsteps is lost below—sleep! I protest, reader, 
that I envy thee such an incident of convalescence, and were [in 
thy case, ’tis the book of all others I should have chosen; and 
were that not available, I should have called forone of Thackeray’ 
“ Roundabout Papers.” 





Wituiam Mackaél. 
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EPAMINONDAS SPARKES. 


«Now take care of yourself, Pammy,” said Mrs. Sparkes to her 
husband, as, in somewhat airy costume, she stood upon the door- 
step of Primrose Villa, Primrose-road, Notting-hill, on the 20th 
of April, 186—, at four o’clock in the morning. 

A smack followed these words, from which it will probably be 
inferred that a chaste salute succeeded them. 

A moment more and he was gone, 

Clad in the martial garb of the 90th Diddlesex Rifle Volunteers, 
full private Epaminondas Sparkes passed out of the little wicket 
which gave access to the grass-plot he called his garden, and 
struck his padded chest wildly with his fist, as he shouted out, at 
the top of his shrill and somewhat cracked voice, 


































My home’s on the ocean wave, 
‘My heart’s on the vasty deep, 
Where England’s banners brave 
' The foes that round them sweep. 


This was hardly the fact, however, considering that Epami- 
nondas, who was a retired grocer, had never been on the sea at all, 
but he was naturally too much excited to be careful in his state- 
ments, for it was the day of the great Volunteer Review, and the 
9th Diddlesex were to assemble at the Victoria Station at five 

and to proceed to Brighton together. 
fhe Sparrows, who had only lately awakened, were chirrupin 
lustily as Epaminondas stepped briskly down the road, and seem 
tothe animated grocer to furnish a delightful chorus to his song. 
All things, in short, wore an aspect of couleur de rose. 
But as he had a long day before him, and as his legs, instead of 
long, were short, Epaminondas took a bus, which, in 
ce to this very event, was plying thus unusually early on 


morning. 
The inside was full, so he had to go outside. Now no one 
knows, who hasn’t tried it, how sehcpead a thing a rifle is to carry 
about to those not much used to it. 

So Epaminondas thought. 

In clambering up to “the knife-board,” he contrived to give the 
conductor a severe blow with the butt-end of his weapon, thereby 
knocking his hat off. 
do Now, then, stupid!” exclaimed the aggrieved cad. “What 

you mean by that?” 


“Oh, Y'm sure I beg parding,” said Epaminondas, turning sud- 
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denly round and thereby forcing the muzzle of his rifle into the 
face of a fellow-passenger. 

“Tl tell you what, young chap,” said this latter, a burly ing. 
vidual, who Tooked like a prize-fighter, speaking very slowly, anj 
at the same time, by a sudden jerk, snatching the weapon vio. 
lently out of his hénd, “you ain’t fit to be trusted with fin 
arms—you ain’t; you'll kill somebody afore the day’s out, | 
know.” 

Epaminondas turned very red, as he measured the brawn 

ons of the er, i hesitated to begin a personal of. 
with him. Besides, the knife-board of an omnibus is such ap 
awkward place for such a struggle. 

“ It is inglorious to struggle with such a low fellow,” he said tp 
himself, as an excuse for a more pacific mat 

“Come, my man, give me my gun,” he called out, loftily. 

“ And what if I don’t?” said the low individual in question, 

“Then I’ll—call the perlice,” muttered Epaminondas. 

“You're a nice young man to fight the Roosians,” pursued the 
aggravating prize-fighter, as he handed back the rifle, with an air 
of condescension, amidst the suppressed titter of the bystander, 
or rather by-sitters. “ Why don’t you stay at home with your 
mammy ?” 

Epaminondas took no notice of these remarks, but endeavoured 
by an ill-assumed air of lofty indifference to impress his fellow. 
passengers with a general impression of his own superiority. Never 
theless, he was not sorry when he reached his destination, and 
observed various individuals, dressed like himself, standing about 
the station; he paid his fare somewhat hastily, and descending 
from the roof of the conveyance with care, holding his rifle 
ginger!y in his hand, disappeared within its pe As he did 
so, he fancied his ears caught the sound of a forced and unnatural 
fit of coughing, in which his late antagonist indulged, and which 
appeared to him like a parting malediction. 


Brighton on the day of the review is as full of life as an eggs 
full of meat. The hotels are crammed, and the streets jammed, 
with people. Volunteers in various costumes, and with side-arms 
(when are arms not side-arms?), parade the cliff, and fraternisation 
is so rife among them, that they generally consider it right to walk 
four, if not six, abreast upon the pavement. Brighton belles come 
out in all the glorious abandon of beauty and costume so peculiar 
to them. And the sun shines as brightly as it generally does at 
mages, and, above the human hum, the ceaseless hum of the 
sea forms a pleasing accompaniment, to the unaccustomed ear 


the Londoner. 
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And then the Downs! What a concourse is to be seen there a 
fittle later in the day! The Grand Stand chock full, and row upon 
row of carriages. Mounted officers galloping frantically about on 
special missions, in addition to all the usual excitements of Ascot 

day. 
“ore t little Epaminondas Sparkes, as, in the rear rank of 
No. 8 Company, 90th Diddlesex Rifle Volunteers, he trotted past 
the Grand Stand, en route for the ground his regiment was to 
, at the commencement of the review. 

Weighted with his rifle, and oppressed with the heat of the da 
and the long strides he was obliged to take, in order to “lock up 
properly with his front-rank man, Epaminondas’s thoughts some- 
times would irresistibly stray in the direction of Primrose Villa, 
and his excellent arm-chair in the parlour, but martial ardour soon 
extinguished these despicable considerations. And, besides the 
honour and glory of the thing, he was aware of the advantage a 
uniform of any sort gives a man in the eyes of the British female, 
and ladies—yes, lovely ladies !—were (as he saw) looking at his 
regiment, and Epaminondas fancied, particularly at himself, as they 
defiled past. He strutted out more proudly than ever as he thought 
of this, and in his enthusiasm lost his step. Oh, what a miserable 
sensation it is to a tyro in the military art to lose the step! and 
how difficult it sometimes is to regain it! During his frantic 
endeavours to do so, Epaminondas observed that a young woman, 
dressed in what he thought a beautiful mauve dress, was really 

ing him. This increased his nervousness, and in his confu- © 
sion he caught Thomson, his front-rank man, a smart kick upon 
his calf. The latter lunged out behind in reply, and the line of the 
7 became somewhat disordered. 

“What's the matter here?” said the adjutant, riding up at this 
moment. “Come, come, steady, my men! Look at the London 
a they march like a wall.” On again they went, this time 
in order. 

Halt was soon afterwards called out, and a deploy into line took 





The troops had now mostly reached their appointed stations, and 
the evolutions commenced. 
The spectators had been left some distance off, all save a little 
knot of persons, who, in spite of the regulations, persisted in fol- 
lowing the troops. Amongst them, that wretch Epaminondas 
what would Mrs. Epaminondas say?) thought he could distinguish 
ym mauve, and had the audacity to wink at her. The 
was now given to load, and file-firing from the right of com- 
panies was the next word of command. 


— file-firing to be good, should be continuous and regular. 
o these provisions, of course, the quicker it is the better. 
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The 90th Diddlesex prided themselves upon the quickney gf 
Consequently, frantic were the efforts of some of the men, to 
their pieces loaded in time to take their turn. No one’s efor 

were more frantic than Epaminondas’s. 

Suddenly the bugle sounded, “ Cease firing.” 

A commotion was observed at the same time, among the litt 
knot of people before mentioned, and a mounted officer being de. 
spatched to inquire the cause, soon returned with news that a may 
had been killed—apparently shot by a volunteer! 

In fact, the poor fellow was plainly to be seen lying upon the 
grass, with a couple of surgeons bending over him. 

The officer commanding the 90th Diddlesex was an old lin 
officer. He lost no time. The regiment was thrown into open 
order, and the word was given to “ examine arms.” 

As the captain of No. 8 passed down the rear of his company, 
ne observed one of the privates apparently m an ague-fit. twa 
E,paminondas, and he had no ramrod to show ! 

** Where is your ramrod, Sparkes?” asked the captain. 

“ Please, sir—I—I—do-o-n’t know,” stammered Epaminondas, 
whose tongue seemed suddenly stricken with palsy. 

“ Fall out, sir!” said the captain, sternly. 

The conscience-stricken Epaminondas was at once made over asa 

risoner, toa corporal and four men of his regiment, who were de 
tailed for this purpose. The party was then despatched to Brighton, 
As they mane § by the spot where the poor victim still lay extended 
on the grass, Epaminondas beheld a female figure habited it 
mauve, bending over the prostrate form, apparently dissolved in 
agonies of grief. 

His own feelings were hardly less excruciating. In imagination, 
he beheld himself as already tried and convicted, and shortly tobe 
executed, or, at all events, transported for life. Quite a crowd 
of small boys and the usual idlers ere long collected round the 
little party, and accompanied it to the Town Hall, where, alter 
the charge had been duly taken down, Epaminondas was locked 
up for the night, prior to appearing before the magistrate on the 
following morning. 

Before this, however, he implored and obtained permission # 
despatch a telegram to his wife. This was it: 


From Ervamryonpas SPARKEs, 
Prisoner, Brighton Police Station, 
Tc Sanau Jane Sparkes, 
Primrose Villa, Primrose-road, __ 


Notting-hill. 
I’ve killed a man, and am in jail. Dear Sarah Jane, please come at once. 
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Oh, the horrors of that night! It is a wonder that his hair 
retained its colour; not all the efforts of his guardian policeman 
934, could calm his agitation. After calling over in his mind 
the anecdotes of criminals he could recollect, and the way they 
their time in prison, he procured a sheet of ae and a 
from his companion, and proceeded to make his last will and 
This remarkable document was handed over to Sarah 
her arrival in the morning, after the couple had 
as if for the last time. 

Sarah Jane,” said the wretched Epaminondas, as he 
from her arms, “ remember one thing, as I don’t know 
who it is I have killed, it can’t be murder, so the inspector tells 
me, because he says there can’t be any malice prepuns. That’s 
one comfort,” he murmured, as Sarah Jane’s feeble intellect vainly 
endeavoured to extract the meaning of these words, and as she 
y, east her eyes up to the ceiling, apparently in search of an explana- 
as tion—“ that’s one comfort,” the little man soliloquised, * they 
can’t scrag me, at all events.” 
Here they were interrupted by the entrance of the inspector, 
as who summoned Epaminondas to appear before the presiding 
istrate. 
stipendiary magistrate for the borough of Brighton was one 
Mr, Range, a limb of the law much respected and looked up to 
by his brothers on the bench, who had not received his legal train- 
ing. In person he was tall and thin, and of a grave and solemn 
and demeanour. 

e had acquired this latter in the course of his profession, for 
we he had found from experience, added more to the terrors 
of the law than the behaviour of those who dispense it ; hence the 

Tom Range, of domestic life, became on principle the 
and immovable Beak Range of the public tribunal. 

Before this imposing individual all that remained of Epami- 
nondas (and that little much in want of a good brushing) was 
brought on this eventful morning. The usual curiosity-mongers, 

are accustomed to attend these courts, were of course there— 

t, apparently (if a guess may be hazarded from their 
aspect and avout}, toch feelings of self-gratulation to 

d that this time they have not to put in an appearance as 
principals. An imposing array of constables and policemen were 
also present, and several of paminondas’s comrades had also 
arrived, in order to support him by their countenance and sympathy 
in his trying situation. 

As Epaminondas stood in the dock, and realised the position in 
which he was placed, he stifled a rising tear, by pretending to 
blow his nose, and then screwing his courage to the sticking post, 
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desperately determined to overcome outwardly the tremors whj 
inwardly convulsed him, and to bear hi =. oe 

With this view, he assumed a calm and immovable expression gf 
countenance, and fixed a firm and unblenchi eye upon the 
magi So much so, that the latter, suddenly becoming aware 
of the steadfast gaze which was fixed upon him, started vi 
apparently under the impression that some impertinence wy 
intended, and hurriedly gave directions for the opening of th 
case. | 
“ Your worship,” said Sergeant Bumbles, the inspector of poli 
“the prisoner a the bar is charged with the shooting Lp 
Joseph Corks, of Seven Dials, Marylebone.” 

“é Where is Joseph Corks?” said the magistrate. 

“ Please, sir, he’s too desperately wounded to be present.” 

How Epaminondas’s heart jumped for joy at the won 
wounded. Then he wasn’t dead after ail! At this stage of th 
proceedings some commotion was observed near the entrance doa, 
and a big, burly man was observed to be forcing his way in. He 
was accompanied by a young woman dressed in mauve. 

“Silence !” called out an infuriated official, scandalised by such 
a scene. 

The big man, advancing to the front, and pulling a lock of 
hair that lay upon his forehead, by way of salutation, here called 
out, — 

“Tam Joseph Corks, your worship.” 

It was now observed that his head was enwrapped in bandages, 
and that he was deathly pale. He was instantly accommodated 
with a seat in the witness-box. 

It appeared that the ramrod, which had struck him on the side 
of the head, had stunned him; hence his death-like appearance on 
the ground. ‘The wound inflicted, however, was but a slight one, 
and after some medical treatment he had been enabled to appest 
this morning. 

As Epaminondas gazed upon the low brow and round bullet 
head of the individual he had so unwittingly injured, he started 
to recognise the lineaments of his friend of the omnibus, whow — 
rough manners in the morning had been so distasteful to him 
“ Ah,” he muttered to himself, lenedinnhe, it’s ‘ malice pre 
after all.” 

Joseph Corks, being then duly sworn, deposed to the events of 
the day, with which we are already acquainted. 

“ And this young female,” continued Joseph Corks, pointing ® 
the young woman in mauve, who was standing near, “as is the 
lady I am a keeping of company with, went along with me to the 
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review. As we was standing promiscuous like, a looking on, she 
to me, says she, ‘ Whoever is that Teonditioned litle feller’ 
~~ inondas winced) ‘a making eyes at us? Yer honour, 
Saal a tin, and knew him again directly. ‘Ah,’ thinks I, 
‘you're the young cock as couldn’t take care of yer rifle; yer 
in, I see.” I little thought the rascal bore me such 
knows me again, he ge ‘ 
malice as to try and shoot me. Qh you willin,” continued Mr, 
Corks, shaking his fist oer in the direction of Epaminondas, 
‘who was making violent efforts to interrupt the narrative—“ oh, 
you willin, if I could only get you by yourself on a handsome bit 
of grass, I'd pay you hoff for this.” 

“What have you to say to this?” asked the magistrate of 
Epaminondas, when Mr. Corks had finished. 

“J assure your worship,” said Epaminondas, earnestly, “I never 
saw him at the review, and it was all an accident—there was no 
malice prepuns, sir—there wasn’t indeed, sir.” 

“J don’t quite understand him,” interrupted the young female 
in mauve, «but I'll swear I saw him a looking at us before he did 
it, sir. Do you mean to say,” she a addressing Epami- 
nondas directly, “‘ that you did not see us?” 

“Not him,” said Epaminondas. 

“Then what were you staring at,” said the young woman in 
mauve. 

“You,” replied Epaminondas. 

“Oh, Pammy, Pammy !” muttered Sarah Jane, sotto voce, “ you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself” While Joseph Corks looked 
unutterable things. 

_ “ Are you a good shot?” asked the magistrate, interrupting this 
_ discussion, and addressing the prisoner. 

“Your honour, I don’t know, because I never tried,” replied 
Epaminondas. 

“Oh, you never fired with ball?’ said Mr. Range. 

“No, your honour,” answered Epaminondas; ‘“ Sarah Jane—I 
mean Mrs. Sparkes”—he added, correcting himself, “ wouldn’t let 
me — practice—she said it was dangerous.” 

“Then I dismiss the case,” said the magistrate, majestically and 
decisively. “It is evident that, had you borne any. ill will to 
Corks, and had wished to shoot him, you could not have done 80; 
but be careful, prisoner,” he added, “ S careful for the future; and 
mind you, if you'll take my advice, you'll give up volunteering 
and stick to the shop.” 

“Which I have often said the same thing, your honour,” said 

Jane, as the unresisting Epaminondas was borne off by his 
ail; “a man like him, without the pluck of a mouse 
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“ He'd better not be making eyes at my gal, though,” growled 
the injured Mr. Corks, as, accompanied by the female in mauve, 
he made his way out of the court, casting vengeful glances at 
Epaminondas. 

Guarded by Sarah Jane, however, the latter safely reached the 
railway station, and, after a much-wanted meal, started upon his 
homeward journey. : 

In due course they reached Primrose Villa, and there in the 
joyment of that delightful domestic retreat let us leave them, 
ely predicting that at the next annual volunteer review Private 
Epaminondas Sparkes’s place “ knew him no more.” 

He often explains around his cheerful hearth, to an admiring 
circle of friends, the adventures of that day, omitting as much as 
possible all allusion to the mauve habited one, and ascribing his 
ultimate escape from punishment to an absence of “ malice 


prepuns.” 








THE WORSHIP OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Say, what is beauty? It is something beaming 
Glorious in this tir world to mind and eye; 
It charmeth taste, and sets the heart a-dreaming, 

Perfection sweet, and golden harmony. 


] see it in the dappled sky of morning, 
Those pale rose-tints, and that vermilion deep; 
And in the flaming clouds the West adorning, 
When Eve sows rubies on the glowing steep. 


1 see it in the long-drawn, winding river, 
Its sloping banks where ivory ilies grow; 

In oval lakes o’er which, with whispering quiver, 
The tassel’'d willows bend, soft glassed below. 


1 mark it in each flower that Nature painteth, 

With brush more cunning than the artist boasts; 
The eye is charmed, the sense for fragrance fainteth, 
Eden not lost while bloom the floral hosts. 
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I read it in the cascade arched and flashing, 

In heaven’s bright bridge pleased angels journey o’er, 
And in broad ocean, not storm-toss’d and dashing, 

But when with kisses soft he prints the shore. 


I view it in the stars, those isles of glory, 

Those flowers that nightly prank the fields of sky— 
Stars, choiring seraphs singing their bright story, 

In golden numbers through eternity. 


I find it in the works of tasteful mortals; . 
Beauty is pillar’d in the Grecian shrine, 

Breathes through cathedral aisles, in Moorish portals, 
And in the statue deathless and divine. 


But more I read it, and with tenderer feeling, 
In the soft pencill’d lines of human grace, 
Beauty its charm entrancingly revealin 
In woman’s sylph-like form and i, face. 


Then I behold this beauty in the dreaming 
Of lofty mind, and all pure soul conceives ; 

In noble deeds with light immortal beaming, 
And every web of good that Virtue weaves. 


O yes, this world, in spite of hearts denying, 
Teems with fair things, breathes beauty’s spell around; 
Through realms of matter, mind, one truth is crying, 
From stars of heaven to flowers that deck the ground: 


All, all is full of light, and love, and beauty; 
Let us joy’s flowers, not weeds of sadness cull ; 

And journeying onward, be it still our dut 

To choose the good, and bless the beautiful. 














VALE AND CITY. 


IX. 
| The Vale. 

I HAVE to thank you, my dear A., for having introduced me to 
two interesting, if silent, visitors, who, when neither of my 
authors is with me, take their place beside me under my tree 
during these lovely days of summer—days so lovely and serene 
that they whisper in the foliage of approaching autumn. But my 
two visitors are only visions—like the ghosts, not bound to speak; 
and I vainly ask, what you and I might tell, the two aristocratic 
ladies of the “ art of dealing with men”—the woman’s art, which 
they apparently were not compelled to learn—the mother missing 
it, failed in the great purpose of her life, it seems tome If you 
will set aside the circumstance of merely being an heiress, and the 
having to give up a large portion of her fortune, I should agree 
with you in your observations, in so far that I think her more 
interesting, more loyal as a daughter than as a wife. Her letter 
in defence of her parents on the publication of Byron’s slighting 
remarks in Moore’s “ Life” of him, show this very strongly. 

Our correspondence is becoming what we meant—the inter- 
change of cur observations on persons, places, and books. How 
different is it from our earlier b seven. cid Calmly we take 
up the pen to write to each other when we think we had some- 
thing to tell. And there was a time when, for now long-lost 
correspondents, we grasped it in tumultuous hurry, certain that 
we had much to say, yet that much had never been the subject of 
one moment's reflection. To feeling, not to thought, we trusted 
for words—and, truly, they came without thought. Alas! we 
did not know that the words were but a safety-valve for feeling. 
In our honest belief in ourselves, we supposed that “ the vain and 
apt affection of school-maids” was something entwined for eternity 
in the fibres of our nature. When we sat down after midnight to 
indite pages on pages, and told how we had just left a dance and 
a partner, a very agreeable one too, who declared that his pulse 
had sunk almost to the fainting point at the mention of departure. 
But go we must, for the promised letter to the friend must be 
written. That friend lived long enough to find that more could 
be said in less copiously filled sheets, less frequently written, and 

not by the lamp after midnight. Unlike another, whose quaint 
and amusing letters about the books she was reading called forth 
replies that had rather a touch of humour than of sentiment in 
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them. She passed early away, like a fair saint, indeed, and her 
shade Foe in remensbronce aa fitted to be that of ¢ guardian 
serene in youthful beauty, as I saw her on her deathbed. 
Such are the recollections that come as we recal our early corre- 
ndences; and how very dear they were. Yet there came a time 
when they were altogether uninteresting—insipid—vapid—when 
friends wondered that we wrote no more. But years roll on; the 
old correspondences are not renewed; letters are written solely 
because they must be written—as matters of business. At last, 
among those business transactions there grows up with one person 
a steady intercourse, in which are developed in our correspondent 
the highest qualities of heart and mind. The word “ friendship” 
hardly occurs, yet is the truth experienced that there is “a love 
surpassing that of a brother.” Death sanctifies this tie of our 
riper years as it did some bonds of our unripe ones; but the 
breaking of it is followed by a longer enduring sorrow than ever 
before was laid on us. In our early time we might have hoped 
to find again a heart as generous, a judgment as enlightened and 
as just; years have taught us that we must count ourselves happ 
in having once, and no second time, found such a heart and ah 
a mind. An intercourse terminated solely by that barrier which 
separates time from eternity has become sacred; and the recollec- 
tion of it brings a dearer, if a graver, joy than any the present can 
offer us. 

With such thoughts and feelings unexpressed, perhaps unac- 
knowledged to ourselves, you and I began to write to one another, 
without any parade of friendship or profession of attachment, and 
we hope to continue writing for many years. 

Certainly our correspondence is no safety-valve for feeling; 
little did we care to speak of ourselves, though much we felt the 
inclination to speak to each other. What we write is but a 
natural sequence to talks that we had. And let us confess it— 
the promptings of garrulous old age may have had the greater 
share in our promised communications by the pen. Wall you 
oe this when we again meet and can chat without its 
aid : 

_ You will not, I think, suppose that it is any vanity on the sub- 
ject of our written garrulity which makes me recal that I have 
heard cultivated men discuss the question, Whether there may not 
be hundreds of correspondences lost to us more valuable than an 

that we possess? Then they have cited the namés of those who 
must have written interesting letters; but they were the names of 
eminent persons. Now there is another question of a different 
kind. y there not have been letters written by’ persons so far 
from eminent that their names were even in their lifetime almost 
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unknown, that would be as interesting as those of the great and 
the famous? You will smile, perhaps, and think that I am putting 
in a word for our letters, and offering indirectly a reason for keep- 
ing them. No, indeed! I was rather thinking of the light that 
could be thrown on former states of society, by the discovery of 
the correspondence of two humble individuals in long-past ages. 
When we read the fragment of a letter of the great Cornelia, we 
long to have more from such a hand; yet the letter of some 

lebeian girl would ‘teach us better what Roman life was in those 
ios That of some poor patrician maiden forced to become a 
vestal would enlighten us more on the religion of Rome than does 
the sublime stoicism of the great mother of the Gracchi. Thus, I 
was not in any way referring to ourselves and our letters when 
that thought struck me, and so for the present I bid you good-by. 


X. 
The City. 

I HAVE smiled at what you wrote, my dear friend, about letter- 
writing and correspondences, and I felt disposed at first to respond 
to it with something a little different in tone and spirit. How- 
ever, I shall defer that for the present, as I wish to introduce you 
to another personage to wait upon you under your tree, for I like 
the idea of such visitants very much when presented by me to you, 
as I think they are in that case more especially welcome. 

Now, then, let mé-announce to you, not an authoress, but the 
wife of a great author. 

She is—no, I will not apply to her the term that means 
nothing—“a charming woman.” She is a really interesting 
woman; yet, after leaving her society, one wonders how a person 
of so much shrewdness can be interesting, for that is not in general 
an interesting quality. You will remind me that you related to 
me what a great foreign littérateur once said to you in speaking of 
this husband and wife: “ She is the cleverer fellow of the two ;” 
and you will say that 1 was prepared to find in her that quality 
which I did find. Not at all; for I do not call shrewdness the 

uality of the clever, in our usual acceptation of that word, as in- 

icative of capacity, ability, power. Shrewdness rather supplies 
the want of these. But shrewd, and clever, and witty she is—and 
interesting withal, That which makes her interesting is, that she 
is a woman of a singularly good heart. Was not her great 
countryman nee when he rhymed, “ The heart’s aye, The part 
aye, That maks ye right or wrang”? She can be pitiful to 
error, even to crime; but is very pitiless to folly. “ But this 
shrewdness!” I hear you exclaim. ‘“ Give me a clearer notion of 
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it; it jars with my ideas of the noble art of dealing with men; it 
3s too like the ignoble art of dealing with them.” That is what 
ou will say, I know well. The shrewdness, then, is an honest 
Scotch belief in the duty of making the best of the world, in a 
worldly way, with the means put in your power. She has by this 
valuable quality aided her husband very materially in attainin 
the social position he holds. With all his pride in “ the “ae. 
stroke” with which he can wield his rude literary axe, he is not, I 
take it, of as self-reliant a nature as his wife. Nov, self-reliance 
is of all things the most important on entering those charmed 
circles of high life in which the great writer and his spirituelle 
better-half are glad'y received. I have taken up this notion that 
she is more self-reliant than he, from thinking him more self- 
occupied than she; and self-occupation and even self-confidence 
are often taken at unawares in the common intercourse of life, In 
this pale, delicate-looking little woman, with those anxious dark 
eyes, there is a certain air of fearlessness that strikes one as 
culiar. Has it been assumed to carry on the contest with the 
world to better advantage, or is it natural? Lately I was walking 
with her in a part of London by no means fashionable, and I was 
amused at the quickness with which her eye caught some tall, 
gold-starred Venetian glass, or other odd trifle, among a heap ot 
things in an old furniture or old curiosity shop here and there. 
Then the promptness with which she was in the shop, deftly 
singling out the article, and making all sorts of inquiries about its 
price, struck me as very characteristic of the woman. There was 
no hesitation about the street being disagreeable, the shop dirty, 
the man in it surly-looking. Whilst I made these observations, 
she had her little bargain made, and had secured something that, 
if not an afticle of virth, looked extremely like it. Be it known 
that we did not set out to look for articles of that kind, the nel 
chase of them was quite accidental; we were on our way to make a 
business call on a friend of hers—not a titled friend. in speaking 
of some titled friends, I was pleased by the naturalness of an 
observation of hers. It was to the effect that she had occasionally 
some amusement, not to say gratification, in the surprise evinced 
by country acquaintances, who had formerly made but little 
account of her husband and herself, at finding them placed so high 
in the scale of social estimation, that country gentry had now to 
look up to see them, if they looked at them at all. There was a 
naiveté in this that I liked; and there is naiveté mixed with her 
shrewdness. It is that which makes it not the shrewdness of a 
common mind. 
As to our literary conversation, it was not very broad nor very 
deep. She seems almost wearied of literary matters. She is not 
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driven to exclaim with Pope, “ Tie up the knocker; say I’m sick— 
I’m dead!” in order to keep out those who would have her opinion 
on their manuscripts—her recommendation to a publisher; but she 
is often solicited in that way, and by titled ladies too. She told 
me she had lately gone through a confused mass of fiction, called a 
novel by a young lady of rank, and felt herself in a pitiably help- 
less state about giving an opinion as to its publication. I am sure 
she. will not put herself in Gil Blas’s case with the Archbishop of 
Granada; she has too much mother-wit for that. She professes to 
have a sort of hydrophobia on the matter of pen and ink. Per- 
haps, when she told me so, she feared I might be going to tax her 
wers as that young lady had done. I have no intention of the 
ind. But were I to ask her opinion of a manuscript, I who am 
not a young lady of rank, would she show in my case some of the 
stupid frankness of Gil Blas, which she would not in the other 
case? I think she would. In this she would be wrong ; for it is 
as absurd to be perfectly frank with a curate as with an arch- 
bishop ; if it be at any time right not to be perfectly frank. I 
think, then, that a little over-estimate of social standing might 
influence her to speak to one person fairer than to another of ie 
account. Yet I esteem the woman—nay, love her. I love her as 
a man sometimes loves a woman, not from knowing her long or 
intimately, but from seeing at once that she has lovable qualities. 

Now i has one quality that is to me not lovable; but in this 
I may be peculiar. She has always some pet little dog, of which 
the At is a cause of great anxiety when it is ill, and its death 
lamented as a real grief when it dies. This is hardly consistent 
with any portion of the stout nature of “him who never feared 
the face of clay, John Knox, from whom she boasts of being 
descended ; it belongs rather to the nature of her whom he so 
much despised, Mary Stuart. Do we not read of her, that her pet 
dog licked up her blood? If that be true, how was it the fine 
instinct of the animal failed it there, and that it could do that 
which makes us shudder to hear of? 

But I must draw to an end, having introduced you to this new 
personage. You speak of the whispers of coming autumn in the 
leaves of your tree. If anything tells of approaching autumn 
here, it is the more headlong rush of all the world to add to the 
noise of the city before the season is brought to its close; this 
sometimes makes me envy you sitting in the quiet shade of your 
tree. But tell me what you mean by saying: When neither of 
your authors is with you? Have you only two authors—oh, 
woman! of too much reading? Adieu! 



























XI. 


The Vale. 


You have added another to my silent guests, about whose 
thoughts on many subjects I can speculate curiously, and I thank 
you for the addition; thank you, too, for not sending me guests 
in crowds, as those do who write letters about parties and balls. 
Continue as you have begun, if you can, and let your friends be 
made known to me thus singly—if they be worth being made 
known at all; and being yours, I am sure they must be worth it. 
See, I have turned that sentence as if I were the City-dweller 
not among those whose talk is of Oxen. Being among such, 
want all that you can give me of persons of another kind, there- 
fore proceed as you have begun. I feel that if you do not “in 
aught extenuate, you do not set down aught in malice.” 

You end your letter by asking me why I spoke of neither of 
my authors, as if I had only two. I have only two to be read 
under my tree—Shakspeare and Cervantes. Shakspeare, although 
read from childhood up, and now, as it were, a portion of 
my mind, is still and again read and re-read. We lave seen 
that smile and that tear on a beloved face, every expression of 
which is known to us, yet are we ever willing to see them once 
more; so is it with this poet in our love. The other, Cervantes, 
became my friend in later life, for I had to learn his native speech 
before we could converse ; yet is he almost as dear to me as he who 
welcomed me in my mother-tongue. Had Shakspeare only become 
known to me in my riper years, I should have, no doubt, been 
filled with greater wonder at his powers than at those of his con- 
temporary in Spain. But I am not making any comparison 
between them. t am speaking solely with regard to that fascina- 
tion of their genius which wins our love. Were it possible for me 
to be critical by rule, I could not exercise my acquired age * 
them. I must estimate them by my affection for them. is, 
then, makes the pleasure they have given me akin to that which 
belongs rather to our moral than our mental existence. I suppose 
—nay, indeed, I know—that women, at least, were meant to taste 
more exquisite enjoyments than those of the intellect. For, I do 
know that, 


When every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale, 


there must be a listening shepherdess with a heart ps in 
on pregan delight to his. And when, in after years, the shepherd 
she are a wedded pair, then comes a rapture of seeing their 

f, the joy of entrust- 


an 
young children sport about them. Later sti 
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ing a fair young daughter to a shepherd as fond and true as her 
own had been, or of giving welcome to the gentle wife of a son as 
good as his father. Substitute what personages you please for the 
shepherd and the shepherdess, taking them in every rank, from 
the throne downwards, we find that happiness in all is fixed on 
this simple basis for woman: that all the vanities to which she 
clings are efforts to embellish the plain scheme of the great Giver 
of life. Yet, how impossible is it to make what He so happily 
framed, happier. Now, all this I have said to show you that Iam 
an orthodox believer in the doctrine that our happiness—I do not 
say man’s happiness—is to be found in the affections, in what is con- 
nected with the moral sense—and after that, I have to tell you that 
I look back on the reading of my Spanish Don Quixote under my 
tree as one of the most exquisite enjoyments of my life. Was 
that, or was it not, an enjoyment purely intellectual—not of the 
affections—not of the moral sense? It certainly had nothing to do 
with the shepherd and shepherdess scheme of human happiness, as 
I depicted it to you. But another question suggests itself, Did not 
some of my enjoyment of the Don arise from my being no longer 
in my youth? Yes, I should have been too foolish then to know 
all the value of those hours of the four months of summer passed 
in solitude with Cervantes. I should have wanted some one to 
whom to say, How charming! What wit, what wisdom, what 
pathos, what humour, what poetry! But now, alone under my 
tree for my daily hours, from May to November, I need no one to 
respond to my pleasure. Not that Spain’s immortal epic occupied 
me solely—the greater epic of Nature, ever new, though ever 
repeated, from January to December, claimed even a more tender 
thought because Cervantes was in my hand. 

There was rapture in laying down the volume now and then, 
not to say, How charming !—but to listen to the ever-changing 
voices of the year. At first, the shrill wind in the half-clad boughs 
of my tree—then a gentle whisper through tender green leaves 
—then a solemn rush of many mingled whispers as the foliage has 
become denser and denser—next follows a lee rustling in it, and 


a leaf comes quivering to the ground, and looking up all is no 


longer a green night above, it is streaked with many shades of 
yellow. From day to day there is more light on the page; the 
yellow has become brown, the green is gone, and once more the 
wind passes through the boughs, not half-clad, but unclad; there 
is not the shrill piping of early spring in them. No; the sound of 
late autumn is there, which suggests the question that comes home 
to us all, Can these dry bones live? But, whilst we pause on it, 
up there come over the now barren country, and brought by 


autumnal gales, the scream of the not distant railway and the 
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crash of the train—all thought is hurried back for a minute to 
common life—a minute, and with a short sigh of pleasure the mind 
turns again to the Don and Sancho. 

But the voices of the winds are not the only accompaniments to 
the weighty discourses of the knight and his squire as the months 

on. There is first the always welcome note of the cuckoo, 
then the varied twitter of small birds, followed by the clear, loud 
minstrelsy of thrush and blackbird. Their music is harmonised 
by a bass from the rail in the fields, or from the busy rooks high 
in air. From time to time the scream of the young hawks in a 
little wood on my right comes with such a yearning tone of affec- 
tion, that I pause in my reading, inclined to ask, Is not the hawk 
the most filial of birds? It may be. However, from a grove near 
comes from the wood-pigeon an ever-repeated coo, assertmg with 
soft persistence that she is the most connubial of the feathered 
family. And with all these harmonies there runs the perpetual 
current of sound from the lime-trees, kept up by myriads of bees. 
Kept up for a certain time, then all is silence in them, for these 
traders of nature, when they have got all that can be got of solid 
good, seem never to linger a moment in the spot that should be so 
dear to them. No tender association is there. But all is not 
silence, though late autumn is come, and equinoctial gales turn 
my pages before I wished them turned. ‘There is the courageous 
red-breast, not singing for parent or for mate, but from the fulness 
of his cheerful heart. How often, during my months of enjoy- 
ment, has he called my attention to him on some high bough 
where he was proclaiming fine weather, when I felt doubtful of 
the grey humid morning. And how has he seemed to sympathise 
with me by that song of his, when I looked with pleasure up to a 
cloudless sky, or to great fleecy streaks of white sailing over the 
blue, or to great masses seeming poised overhead between it and 
me. All was beautiful, and he sang on as I brought back this 
feeling of beauty above and around to my beloved book. 

And as the skies changed whilst I read on, the shadow of my 
tree on the earth had changed too, from a quaint interlacing of 
naked boughs and twigs, to a dense mass of leaves, with here and 
there a brilliant speck of sunlight penetrating them; then to a 
moving play of fantastic forms in those leaves on broad patches of 
light, till at last the bare boughs are mapped before me again, As 
this went on with the onward months, as great was the change in the 
odours borne to me. At first the rich fragrance of the hawthorn 
—the may, as it is called in some counties; then from the hedges 
the wild rose and the honeysuckle, and from the fields the all- 
ey scent of the new hay. After that, close to me, the cool, 

licious fragrance from the lime-trees. It fades away, the bees 
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are autumn is going fast, and frequent gusts of wind send a 
wail over my dying an. The Don is dying—that is, not the 
wind; it is Sancho’s sobs; and this heavy tear rolling down m 
cheek, is it for my dead joy, or for the great, honest knight? I 
leave you to answer that question to yourself, if you are disposed 
to bestow a second thought on this letter, which may, perhaps, 
appear to you a piece of tedious and childish enthusiasm. Such, 
I am sure, it would seem to any one but afriend. I said some- 
thing to you lately on the subject of letters. Now I must sa 
that this one, tedious and childish as it is, is the very one that 
should myself prize, not on account of Cervantes, but because the 
place in which I read him, with the sights, and sounds, and 
odours belonging to it, and the changing seasons of the year, is so 
full of memories of beloved relatives now lost to me for ever. 
Farewell. 








STEGGALL’S JEANNE D’ARC. 


Mr. STEGGALL has taken the same subject as Southey, and has 


produced a much better poem, at least as far as feeling is concerned. 
One of his newspaper critics, the Durham Advertiser, tells us that 
he has rivalled Oclesidge on the same subject. We do not re- 
collect any work of Coleridge’s on the subject, or with a like 
title, or that Coleridge ever contributed in any degree to extend 
the fame of poor Jeanne with an incensed laudation from the 
“Lake School,” of which, in our opinion, he was the head. He 
gave up so much of his time to conversation, and the pride of 
saying fine or deep things—most of which have gone unrecorded 
—that we cannot conceive he ever seconded Southey in his un- 
happy effort. If he did, we have yet to find the page and line. 
uch has been said and written respecting the heroine, so that 
little novel remained to be worked upon, even with the most vivid 
imagination. Thus it was a bold task in the present instance to 
make an experiment with the tragic end of the heroine of a past 
age, which had been before handled, sufficiently interesting to 
attract the reader’s sympathy at this time of the day, when the ten- 
dencies of the public am | are directed to things that bear any 
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save the heroic. Our age carries the type of low thought, 

and gets the applauses that elevation of mind would seek in vain 
to attract. We remember how, more than thirty years ago, we 
stood and looked at the statue of poor Jeanne in Rouen, and how, 
with the sympathy of an earlier age, we commiserated that fate, 
which history and the dumb statue moved not more. 

Mr. Steggall’s poem is divided into five books, and is of course 
a work almost wholly of imagination; one of those for which the 
interest must be sought in the deep tragedy of the history. The 
subject is remote, both as to time and interest. It is told in blank 
verse, which is so much used in the present day, because, though 
not in the present case, it is written with less of effort than rhyme, 
although when ee composed it is the more difficult of the 
two, as Milton and Shakspeare well exhibit upon a comparison. 
Blank verse is not all, nor the arrangement of words, nor wholly 
accent; sound and harmony are to be considered in producing that 
effect which mere prose cannot offer. In modern blank verse 
harmony is rarely remarked. We do not here allude to Mr, Steg- 
gall’s, but to a continued abuse of a supposed facility which does not 
exist, if the true nature of verse without rhyme be duly considered. 
Apart from harmonious verse, what could make Mr. Steggall, 
as he has done in some of his shorter pieces, break his rhythm, 
and in place of letting it aid in the facility of his verse, render 
it more difficult without increasing the harmony. In his blank 
verse, he, although in general harmonious, suffers strange lines to 
intrude. He ro drt too much that painting which would have 
cost him little trouble by its finish. Yet he has shown so much 
of feeling and genius in his work, on the other hand, that we im- 
plore him to correct these blemishes in another edition. His com- 
mand of language is very considerable, while his thoughts in general 
not only exhibit genius, but sensitiveness and feeling, which, in- 
deed, are exhibited all through his volume, together with a prolific 
imagination, such as is not.common, if a little too lavishly dis- 
pensed. We long to mend some lines which, inadvertently only 
it 1s clear, were permitted to pass muster. Why, for example, did 
he suffer the tenth line of the second page to pass; and also in the 
same page convert heraldry into an adjective? Then, in the same 
page, we have a tower catching the sound and proclaiming it from 
tower to tower. This is all well; but then when we are further 
told that a ‘ far-off fane is startled from its melancholy dream and 
laughs for joy,” the figure is carried too far, and reminds us of 

ohnson’s critique on Gray, when he speaks of “towers being 
fed.” Metaphors and allegories may be pushed too far. So the 
third line in the third page, where the breath of artillery makes 
the “dumb leagues” speak, is a personificition that is carried out 
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of all bounds. Leagues cannot, even in poesy, be understood to 
speak. Milton was said to have written off twenty or thirty lines, 
and reduced them to half the number. Lines here, too, often 
demand revision, as, 


Touch’d with whose story thro’ and thro’, meseems, 
can hardly be allowed; nor, 
Made of the hallowedest earth, and leavened with grace. 


It should have been altered. Pages, if requisite, should be cut 
down to half pages. Nopains should be spared. Then there are 
similes which, though full of meaning, sink the subject in place 
of elevating it. Words are coined instead of using the simplest, 
the-image or theme not being thus made more elevated. ‘Then 
comes, too, the work of correction. Vida says: 


Unless you alter with incessant pain, 
Pull down and build the fabric o’er again; 


your patience being tasked to reach excellence. Let it be tasked 
—but strive for the goal. The fault of writers now is that they 
do not polish and refine. Eager to publish, they forget that a 
momentary neglect is followed by reaction, and that those who 
have written enduring works have been painstaking. 

' New-fangled or rare words are another blemish, thus: 


Shs ir#’d beyond endurance by delay. 


The English language is a very copious one, and he who has it at 
command need be at no loss for what he seeks to explain his ideas. 
Why give a new word in a new sense, changing an adjective toa 
pou as “numb calls,” that is, “ benumbed calls.” It is meaning- 

We have thus begun with defects that appear remarkably 
obvious, and can easily be remedied, because Mr. Steggall’s 
writings show a feeling and command of the figures of poetry 
very far above those who are continually publishing rhyme for 
poetry, when they can master it, and when they cannot, they design 
m blank verse, or rather in prose fallen into a state of insanity, 
whole tomes of what is taken for poetry, without one of its true 
characteristics. We have arrived at a day when men, women, 
and boys write, and write in the most difficult of English 
measures to write well. Few comprehend the principle, but write 
on. Now Mr, Steggall is an exception to these. He has a very 
considerable command of language. With a few exceptions, which 
we have pointed out as sufficiently obvious, evidently arising from 
hurry and impatience of the pruning-knife, we see in his pages 


passages of great beauty, and a use of his national tongue, of which 
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‘the exuberance will be considered rather an impediment by over- 


doing than by curbing his muse. He is fond of varying his 
rhymes in his shorter pieces, varying their cadence, and thus in- 
creasing the difficulty of reading them, in place of augmenting 
the facility. 

We have ‘been thus, the author will suppose, rather hyper- 
critical, and will no longer dwell upon what we characterise as 
mistakes. Mr. Steggall is no common writer, and he has an 
abundance of the matérial of a poet. He has invention in no 
common degree, a great command of language, and almost un- 
bounded fancy; in fact, some of the most obvious qualities of 
the poetical character. To restrain his muse, to rein her in, and 


remember to 
Avoid extremes, and shun the faults of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much— 


in fact, to study the best models, and, above all, avoid those of the 
hour, with the mae py | praise of newspapers, alone given too 
often for profit’s sake in the way of laudation. We cannot conceal 
that Mr. Steggall has a power which, duly nurtured, may produce 
better things than the present, not to disparage the fair Jeanne. 
While we think of it, we must entreat him to avoid the use of 
vulgar terms, as “swaiting,” “ heraldried,” and such like, keeping 
to our copious and classical writers as examples; above all, to 
avoid a lowering phraseology. ‘Thus, 





the whole region stank 
With festering humours. 


The same thing might be given with a more pleasing phraseology. 
But to more agreeable images—Jeanne is in her garden; the 
passage relates; perhaps, to her leaving it, and for ever: 


Among the garden roses, as they stood 
Withholding nothing, for ere long, she knew 
They twain must part; and she iad yearn to her 
More fondly than to other, fond <o all ; 

And felt the time was short wherein to speak— 
That they should walk together never more 
Who had been wont since either walk’d at all, 
And loved to lie on flower-banks and watch 
For feet of angels in the sky, or climb 

The moving mountains round about the sun, 
Or afloat in mid-air till they feared to fall. 


Then she discourses to her friend with presentiments that they 
thus meet for the last time. The picture here drawn is very 
faithful, and tranquil, and true. Jeanne is moved by a sentiment 
which afterwards develops itself more fully. We cannot go into 
the description here; it is very sweetly and tenderly worked up 
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with the full effect upon the mind. It is difficult to describe, that 
which the author does very happily, how the tendency developed 
itself of Jeanne’s future actions and fate. Jeanne vindicates her 
character all through the poem. We have to regret that it is so 
ill punctuated. Sometimes, it is true, there are “conceits” un- 
worthy of other parts of the poem, followed out almost to a 
blemish. ‘A king-bud blossoming to its kind” is a mark of 
neglect in metaphor, which the author ought not to have suffered 
to pass; and “ radiant with pale, pure ideality” is nonsense—“ pale 
ideality!” The author does not regard the justness of the simili- 
tude. How can ideality be pale? 

As to es of great merit, we might copy them, but have 
not space. e entreat the author to read and study the works of 
our better authors— Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism,” for example, and 
Vida. His muse is too flowery, and he suffers her to wander at 
random. Yet his work, if not full of stirring events, shows great 
capability and much tender feeling. In respect to completeness, 
his shorter poems are more finished. He has imagination, great 
facility of language, and has composed a work which, in case of a 
future edition, he may easily alter, so as to remove the blots to 
which we have alluded, speaking too great a hurry to publish. 
Hie has a fertile fancy, and a mind which abounds in imagery. 
We can recommend “ Jeanne d’Arc,” as it is, to be read, with the 
conviction that care and the pruning-knife will render it still 
worthier the reader’s attention. It will give to the poetry of 
feeling, rather than of action, the credit of painting in a touching 
manner a subject which has long excited deep interest, but from 
which all party or political feeling, except on the part of the 
poesy, is with the bygone, or only invested with as much of it as 
the poetic genius can afford to an individual of long-departed, but 
never-to-be-forgotten, renown. 
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LADY BYRON AND MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 


“QUAND est-ce que nous finirons avec cette Oncle-Tommerie?” 
cried the French some years ago, when every theatre had ex- 
hibited the black man’s cabin till all white men were weary of it. 
We English may now ory, “ When shall we have stowed away the 
pieces justificatives and the pieces non-justificatives of this process 

inst Lord Byron’s memory made from the other side of the 
Atlantic?” Against Lord Byron’s memory? The cry would be 
one of mercy for Lady Byron. 

If Mrs. Stowe’s method of defending her be the way to defend 
the memory of a friend, Heaven save us from such friends! 

But, argue some, Lady Byron was honest in her belief of what 
she told Mrs. Stowe. e answer, Perhaps! And Mrs. Stowe is 
honest in her belief of what she tells the public. Again, Perhaps! 

Grant, however, that this is not doubtful. Let us put Certainly! 
instead of Perhaps! Then, we ask, Is there no nobler quality in 
our nature than Honesty? Are there not Honour, Generosity, 
Mercy, that take a higher place as the offspring of Virtue, which 
is unselfishness? Whilst the common adage, that “ Honesty is the 
best policy,” implies that it belongs to the prudent, the selfish side 
of our nature. 

A casuist may inquire whether Prudence and Selfishness might 
not deceive us into the belief that we were honest, when not 
actually so. + - 

No Jesuit ever read Pascal’s Letters without believing that 
Pascal was dishonest and he himself honest. There is not a Jesuit 
now in Rome who, in convincing the Pope that he is acting 
honestly, has not convinced himself also of his own honesty. 

Let it not be inferred that we would undervalue Prudence and 
Honesty. We could not undervalue them in the eyes of the 
world if we would. So convinced is the world that they are the 
basis of all society, that the sorriest imitation of them is accepted, 
when—and only then—when the social state is beginning to 
totter; when individuals have learnt to believe in that by which 
they are only trying to make a show of standing upright before 
each other. 

But there seems to be a point at which the commonest minds 
revolt against the assertion of our belief of our own honesty as an 
excuse for what we do. Antony says to the crowd, 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
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If he had added, “I honestly believe this; and so let it be with 
Cesar,” the multitude would have cried, “ No, no! we will hear 
all the good you know of him, none of the bad. If bad there 
were, it is over now, after this sad death of his.” And if any‘of us 
go into any street in the city in which Brown, Jones, and Robin- | 
son lived, and from which their funerals went forth last month, 
they have been heard of so often, that many will be glad to hear 
they are dead. 

But if any person go into that street and say that Brown was a 
vulgar fellow, Jones a liar, and Robinson a hypocrite, he will 
soon find that the street will be up in arms against him; he will 
hear that Brown was a very good fellow, Jones no worse than his 
neighbours, and will be told that he has had no commission to 
declare, “ Woe unto Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites.” 

As there is a touch of nature “that should make the whole 
world kin,” so is there a touch of mortality—death—that should 
make the whole world generous. And so it would, but for some 


of the factitious, the acquired feelings which spring from the con- 
ditions of the social state. 


It is from a pagan people that we have the law, “ Of the dead 
nothing, save what is good,” a law not compelling us to speak 
falsely what is good of the dead, but simply commanding silence 
voncerning the bad. But it is not Generosity that requires this, 
it is Justice. ‘The dead can no longer defend himself, and we, the 
living, may err in our judgment of him. Moreover, it is as un- 
necessary for us to judge him as to speak ill of him. “ Men's 
evil manners live in brass, their virtues we write in water’—a 
truth, if ever there were one., But those evil manners are what 
the dead themselves have caused to live in brass—another reason 
for there being no evil spoken of them by the living. 

Now, of few men can it be more emphatically said than of 
Byron, that he left his own evil manners inscribed on brass; all 
who were connected with him might have been satisfied with what 
he had done in that way for himself. 

Might have been satisfied? Yes; and she who was most closely 
connected with him, who bore his name for nearly half a century, 
was appemeety so satisfied for some forty years. 

Lady byron, far from being regarded with dislike or disrespect, 


as Mrs. Stowe supposes her to have been, through the influence of 


her husband’s writings, had won much egtimation in general 


opinion for her proud silence respecting his faults. All were ready 
to agree that from a man of his temper she might have received per- 
sonal insults very difficult to bear, even during one year of married 


life. 
But what must we think of that silence if we are to believe 
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Mrs. Stowe’s declaration, that early in that very year she knew of 
this atrocious matter brought forward vy the American lady? 

To talk in religious phrases here is mere hypocrisy. The great 
Lawgiver, who said, “Go, and sin no more!” entered into none of 
the disgusting details of crime—did not speak of praying for the 
criminals, or of hoping to meet them in heaven, like Mrs. Stowe’s 
saint. 

To our seeming, nature, human feeling, simple womanhood, 
would have impelled the young wife, if not a saint, to rush to the 
arms of her parents as soon as this horror was revealed to her, and 
to refuse to see the guilty pair again. 

But no! she hears reasons for the guilt, acknowledges that the 
younger party to it—the man—may be mad; never seems to infer 
that the older—the woman—must be madder than he. For she 
is the wife of a man of honourable standing, and the mother‘of 
three children, for whose guilt nothing short of insanity could be 
a plea. 

This is never thought of. The saint waits until she is told in so 
many plain words to go. She goes, writes playfully to Byron, 
and most lovingly to Mrs. Leigh. 

Here the first part of her story ends. She will return to her lord 
no more, but she will be very reticent about all things connected 
with him. And reticent she is for many years, until at last there 
are some persons—curious inquirers into what concerns them not 
—who blame her reticence, asserting that she had nothing to say 
against her husband that could warrant her in not having returned 
to him, or that she had something very evil to say that did 
exonerate here She found out something very evil to say, un- 
fortunately for herself. Most unfortunate, too, was she in her 
confidante. 

One might have hoped that the wife of an American citizen 
could have taught the English aristocratic lady some good and 
wholesome lessons when she found her in the weakness df old age, 
wanting in all sense of loyalty to her husband’s name, which she 
had borne so long—wanting in all sense of love for the memory of 
her child, who desired to be buried with her father, and who was 
buried with him—wanting in all sense of justice to that daughter’s 
children by doing that which would leave them the inheritance of 
an odious, crime-stained name, when they remember that they are 
of the blood of one of England’s greatest poets. 


























THE TWO OFFICERS. 


XIII. 


Tne day after this the Hope made her appearance at Spithead, 
and all the passengers prepared to go on board. There were boat- 
loads of gentlemen, and also ladies, and the whip was many a time 
manned and lowered to haul up the ladies, who, looking like 
throned queens pendent as they sat in the well-poised chair, rose 
- slowly in air, being elevated “ the sinewy arms of the sailors 
who pulled the cords through the pulley, and were raised un- 
erringly over the taffrail and landed on the deck, “ bearing their 
blushing honours thick upon them.” The continual action and 
energy of the sailors, the Sollee about of the different groups, 
the numbers of parting friends, who were each engaged in taking 
sad farewell of the travellers who were about to sail—the partings 
of distress, the anxiety of the captain to have it all over and to 
clear away—the engrossing nature of the occupation of each of the 
several groups, were all going on when Mrs. Richards and her 
daughter arrived; and having been carried up in the whip, were 
soon in the small cabin which had been selected for Eleanor. 

The great part of the necessary articles required for the voyage 
had been carefully put on board in London, and Mr. Alright had 
seen it all arranged most satisfactorily, so she only had her 

ortmanteau to take down. And there she sat with her mother, 
and they talked and hung on each other’s neck and wept, and 
held one another’s hands, and breathed a thousand wishes to each 
other of mutual welfare; and so on till the very last moment for 
the shore folks to stay arrived, and the pilot was impatient, and 
the gentlemen descended down the companion-ladder, and the 
whips were manned one by one for the ladies; and last of all, Mrs. 
Richards, reluctant to quit the hand of her daughter, was lowered, 
and the boat was pulled away, and she left her weeping on deck; 
and the Hope made all sai, and was carried with a fair wind 
through the Channel. 

After Frederick Clare had written his letter to Eleanor and to 
his mother, he knew that there was nothing to be done further, 
except to wait with patience till he could hear from them relative 
to his pa osal. He had made up his mind. He had taken the 
step which seemed to be decisive of his future destiny. He had 
abandoned the idea of leading a life of pleasure and empty vanity, 
and of joining a set of riotous companions in every pursuit of sport 
and every pastime which single men resort to so eagerly to fritter 
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away the valuable life which a good Creator has given them for 
better 
In every manly exercise, which occupied the morning—in fact, 
the only time of the day for exercise being extremely early—he 
was foremost. He was always in the saddle before four o'clock; 
and the sword drill and practice of any kind which demanded 
muscular exertion, also the various kinds of shooting, were not 
neglected. Also in the evening he was on the water, and fre- 
uently passed a part of the fine moonlight night on the river 
came. He was a good strong swimmer and a perfect pedestrian, 
as well as a horseman. But he took especial care to avoid the 
dissipation, the drunkenness, and the reckless gambling which the 
majority of the officers in India so much indulged in. Very often 
when he was going out for his morning ride would he meet some 
young men returning from the billiard-room, where they had 
passed an excited and feverish night, and sought their pillow in 
the early morning to pass a few hours in unhealthful sleep, and to 
be sure of waking to a day of heaviness and languor. Yet those 
men, being in a majority, laughed at his notions of regularity. So 
true was the inevitable mdicule which in the army then followed 
what was good, it reminded him of the Scripture phrase, “ Fools 
make a mock of sin;” and so they jeered at his contempt of these 
idle pastimes, and considered his disregard of the bottle and the 
dice, of the gambling at billiards, and the nightly games of cards, 
as a mark of spooniness. Smoking, too, that most inexcusable of 
habits, had great prevalence amongst the “Juvenes protervi” of 
his regiment, and there were many who never were seen with a 
cigar out oftheir mouths. I never could hear from any man a 
ay defence of this practice; in fact, any decent defence at all. 
uch as advocate it say that it assists digestion. Then, as an agent 
acting medicinally, it cannot be beneficial to health, for “ good 
digestion should wait on appetite,” and if it does not, the case is 
one that demands care of another kind, quite different and more 
important than any amount of smoky vapour inhaled could pos- 
sibly afford. That it is soothing. Is it? Ido not think so. I 
think the mind that requires soothing influence is more irritated 
than otherwise by the frame being drugged with an extraneous 
gas. That it is social. It certainly serves to supply the wordless 
with an excusable occupation, and to keep many empty-headed 
fellows in countenance with one another; but any additional 
impetus that either a cigar or a pipe gives to a feast of reason or a 
flow of soul I have never been able to discover. Young men take 
to it loathing its disgusting taste, suffering from its noxious effect 
80 as to cause retching, and finding in the morning their dried 
breath bearing witness to the infliction. But what of all that, or 
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even of the expense which this useless and vile drug i on 
them? There are the fast fellows of the corps smoke. Dea not 
Douglas of the Blues or Vernon of the Coldstreams do so? 
Enough; the habit is fashionable, and that says all. 


The practice is extremely in the fashion, 
Which serves our thinking people for a passion. 


At that time, also, drinking was prevalent, and, as a matter of 
course, all its vile evils followed as naturally as night to day—the 
loss of health, the gambling, the inordinate excitement which 
urged youth on to the indulgence of every kind—lust, bad 
temper, —— duelling, and, not the least evil, the habitual 
nightly change of a rational being into an helpless form which 
meanly represented humanity. But now that he had made the 
firm resolution of abandoning the paths of vice, he loathed all such 
things. He prayed to be delivered from their power. An in- 
centive greater than that which actuated Simon, the youth immor- 
talised by Dryden, worked with him, and enabled him, through 
God’s grace, to combat the numerous temptations that surrounded 
him; and finally, to make himself worthy of the girl who had been 
his early and his only choice. 

His peculiar business lay amongst the natives of India. He 
acted as a petty magistrate to a bazaar, which contained about 
two thousand of them. There were their tariffs of prices each 
morning, their money transactions one with another, their special 
contracts of marriage, of partnership, of bonds in a monetary way, 
which had all to pass under his inspection. The cotwal, or head 
officer, used to bring before him any men or women who either 
claimed debts, or had complaints of any kind to make. Then 
there was a routine of duty for the interpreters of the garrison, 
which made it incumbent upon him to attend, when his turn 
came round, at either a court of request, which was a tribunal 
where a field officer, acting as president, and four regimental officers 
—captains—listened to any complaints from any natives against 
an officer or European resident for money due to them. ‘There 
were the courts-martial, where the native officers of a Sepoy battalion 
assembled to try some member of their corps for an act of delin- 
quency. Every regiment in the service which was composed of 
natives had a double set of officers. They had the European 
officers, who were generally very few, but were the actual welling 
men in the way of paying, of regulating discipline, and of every- 
thing connected with the administration of the corps; but in 
place of non-commissioned officers being under them, they had 
subahdars or majors, jumudars or captains, havildars or fieute- 
nants, and naicks or petty non-commissioned officers. Then there 
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were the local courts of me which were com of the 
same number of native officers, viz,, one subahdar and four 
jumudars, and had an English captain and an interpreter to watch 
their proceedings. These last virtually conducted them, they 
being the directing agents. The proceedings always treated of 
the debts which were incurred by one native to another, All 
these were a dry routine; but the inquests upon bodies which 
were found in. the neighbourhood of the large cantonments in- 
volved a train of circumstances and a series of disclosures which 
gave him an insight into the nature of the native character. 
Several of these have been treated of before, and in one narrative, 
called the berah, the character of the Mussulmans of India is 
brought forcibly to light. 

The savage disregard of female life is one of the most prominent 
features in the habits of these Asiatics. Of those inquests which 
were held at the station from time to time, the bodies which had 
been found the victims of treacherous homicide were almost 
always women. 

Of the society, the round of gay parties in the assembly rooms, 
where the ladies were in proportion of one to twenty gentlemen, 
many accounts have been written. These had not much charm for 
Clare, or for Williams either. Mrs. Green used to frequent them, 
and tell for the hundredth time the stories of her acquaintance 
with the grandees in England; and Mrs. Boreham used also to go 
and to “ talk shop,” as it is called; that is, dilate upon regimental 
topics to any-oflicer who chose to listen to her. 

The country around did not present any features of interest, and 
the whole neighbourhood of Cawnpore, for several miles, was for 
the most part sandy, and the plains were intersected by ravines. 

The mess-room parties were great resorts for men, who drank 
and indulged in the pleasures of the table to the extent which it 
is possible for the languid appetite of the Europeans during. the 
intensely hot weather that prevails there during eight months of 
the year to give way to—when the weary lassitude attendant 
upon the long, long day of sultriness makes the European long for 
the wholesome pursuits of a more temperate clime, where he could 
easily court toil as a pastime. “Cum labor extuderit fastidia.” 
It was day by day the samestory. For there during each particular 
season of the year you know exactly what daily temperature you 
may expect. There is the hot, dry season, or-native spring—from 
February to the middle of June, when the hot winds prevail, and 
when the blast outside the door is like the air of an oven; when 
all houses have their windows, which are large and made movable, 
taken out, and screens of the roots of trees—a fragrant native 
weed—inserted into a framework like a thatch, put in their 
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This is being kept constantly wet by a native, who sits 
outside, and by this means the air passing through to the chamber 
is cooled, and, in fact, its inmates live in an artificial atmosphere, 
Then, in the middle of June, comes on the rain in torrents, 
When it does fall—and the intervals of the showers are marked by 
a burning and unhealthy glare of sunshine—the low localities 
become for a space of time ponds of water; the brick walls, un- 
less of most firm construction, come down bodily; the clay walls 
are reduced to mounds; the heat, humid and pestilential, gene- 
rates its myriads of insect life in the way of flies and ants. The 
snakes may be seen creeping from their holes to bask im the short- 
lived interval of sunshine between the showers. Vegetable life 
is rapid in growth, to an extent scarcely credible to an inhabitant 
of colder climes. 

When this rainy season has lasted till the end of September, 
comes on the most enjoyable part of the year, when it is about as 
cool at Cawnpore as in England at daytime during the month of 
July, and when the nights are really cold; but one is at least 
able to walk or ride out, and Europeans begin to breathe freely. 
This lasts till about February. This is the time when the English 
sportsman resorts to the other side of the river, to the province of 
Gulls where he can find game of all kinds ; where quail and snipe 
abound); where the partridge and the deer are both to be met with; 
where the plains, fertile and rich, yield the finest produce of sugar- 
cane, castor-oil, cotton, corn, grain in the different varied sorts of 
pulse so numerous in the country ; and where no landowner appears 
to interrupt the sport-loving propensities of the young English 
rover. 

Sometimes Clare was summoned to attend with a general or with 
his commanding officer at the house or tent of some native prince, 
and to interpret the conversation which ensued between the two 

rsons. Then he took part in the ceremony of being received 

y achief seated cross-legged, in an attitude which is common 
to tailors and to Indians, on a small carpet with a bolster behind 
him, and a large assemblage of armed attendants on his right 
and left, who began by the most high-flown compliments of usual 
Eastern style. 

“Tam rejoiced that your excellency has honoured with your 
steps of favour the abode of his servant.” 

Then in answer would be said, 


“ May your life and your good fortune ever remain flourishing !” 
Then in continuance the rajah would say, 
* The favour of the sight of your presence was as light to my 
eyes.” 

Then the interpreter would have to reply, 
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“JT am pleased while I congratulate you on the appearance of 
health in your excellent temperament.” 

Then, if a letter had to be read, it began in this way. After 
salutation, and wishes of peace, and hopes for the welfare of the 
excellent recipient, and wishes for an interview that exceed all 


the possibility of expression, 

“T write to tell 0 excellency this news.” 

This is an example of the commencement. But in other letters, 
as a specimen of the way of giving this information, take the fol- 
lowing—which was one that he had to translate from a farmer— 
aut verbatim from one of those letters. 

“ According to the will of your excellent disposition, I have 
ordered the workmen to dig the earth so as to mr any well in part 
of your excellency’s demesne, and by the favour of the Almight 
they have done so, and have finished the work, and the well is 
completed, and there is now no traveller who passes and tastes of 
the water of this well, that does not lay his hand on his beard 
and say that the sweetness of the taste of the water is preferable 
to that which flows from the fountain of immortality.” 

Then the ending of the epistle invariably is—“ Enough—more 
what need I to say ”’—more would exceed the bounds of respect. 
And at the bottom of the page, in place of our “ Your obedient 
servant,” is written, “ May the light ofthe sun of your fortune and 

rosperity be always shining.” Such is the usual native style of 
etter, and the language it is written in is invariably Persian. 

The ceremomiat which the natives of rank go through on the 
occasion of a visitor’s departure, is to take their handkerchief and 
sprinkle it with otto of roses. To offer them pawn when they sit 
down is a matter of course. 

About seven months after he had sent the letter, of which I have 
before given a copy, he received an answer from Mrs. Richards, 
which rejoiced him greatly. He could scarcely expect to hear 
from her before; and it was accompanied with a few lines from 
Eleanor, saying that she had, at her mother’s suggestion, consented 
to make the voyage out; but she did not trust herself to an aan 
expression of attachment, and merely gave him to understand, 
timidly, that she acceded to his request. Inasmuch as diffidence 
was apparent in her writing, and was, in fact, part of her character, 
so much did he feel it both his bounden duty and his chosen 
pleasure to use every means in his power to make her reception in 
the country as welcome as he possibly could do, and to get her 
over the difficulty and the awkwardness of a first landing. 

Mrs. Richards’ was a much longer letter, and she expressed 
herself most warmly; and cordially affectionate as she was, she was 
still earnestly solemn in adjuring him to consider the importance 
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of the step which he was about to take—the charge whith’ he 
volunteered to hold, the responsibility that would rest with ‘him, 
and the extreme care which the subject demanded. She said that 
were it not that his conduct had given earnest to his friends of 
his future steadiness, nothing at have induced her to allow her 
daughter to trust entirely to his good faith; but that she now 
hoped for the best, and trusted that, with God's blessin , they 
might soon meet together, and also eventually they miglit be able 
to return to their native country. 

After receiving these letters, Frederick never ceased to count 
the days which were passing, and to see the different notices of the 
wnteale of ships at the Sandheads, as he knew that he might soon 
see in the accounts of passengers the name of her who was, as it 
were, the day-star of his hopes. 

The tenor of the life which passengers lead on board ship is not 
very interesting. ‘The bane of idleness, which is so fruitful in 
mischief at all times and in all places, is there felt in perfection. 
When the young ladies on board the Hope, of whom there were 
four besides Miss Flirtoft and Miss Richards, had all exhausted 
their funds of scandal and small-talk relative ~ their different ac- 
quaintances in the localities which they had left. on shore in England, 
they turned their attention to one another, and the different tales, 
and the succession of backbiting that ensued, formed the staple 
of their every-day conversation. Miss F lirtoft professed a most 
sisterly affection for Miss Richards. It might have been motherly, 
indeed, for she was sixteen years her senior; but she incessantly 

asked her to consider herself’ in the light of a sister to her, and 
was most profuse in her proffers of attachment. 

The young gentlemen on board were too young for any sensible 
girls to consider them as at all eligible to be looked upon as likely 
to have any matrimonial prospects; and both the young civilians 
and the cadets were certainly specimens very much like what that 
genus generally exhibit, 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


PeRrnaPs it is not more strange that the martyr of Nicomedia 
should have become the patron saint of England, than that France 
should have become the adopted country of St. Dionysius, who is 
still a common patron saint in his native country of Greece. But 
it is a remarkable thing that St. George’s legendary encounter 
with a dragon should (so to speak) have naturalised that mythical 
monster in this mere and have made it, to the present day, a 
common object in our daily life; should have represented it on the 
badge of the most illustrious order of knighthood in Europe; 
should have minted it on coins of the realm; should have vs 
tured it on ancient parish churches, paraded it in pageants of 
“ Merry England” in the middle ages, and depicted it as well in 
tavern signs as in many other familiar ways. , 

The figure of St. George clad in armour and mounted on his 
horse, in the act of subduing the dragon, has thus come to be 
delineated in our national history, just as the name of St. George 
is associated with the memory of much that is glorious in the 
annals of our wars. The dragon, indeed, has derived a kind of 
authenticity from the hero’s life. Yet, certainly, George of Cap- 
padocia was not indebted to any respectability in his own cha- 
racter for his tutelary position in England; and when one thinks 
what his career was, one may well wonder, with Gibbon, at the 
strangeness of his having been transformed into a patron saint of 
high renown. 

In his legend, he is stated to have suffered at the beginning of 
the fourth century, in the persecution by Diocletian in Asia 
Minor. In the sixth century he was already honoured in Palestine 
and in Armenia; his fame had spread also to Europe, for he was 
celebrated at Rome and at Treves, and churches came to be dedi- 
cated in his honour in every country of Christendom. Britain’s 
ancient hero, King Arthur, 1s said* to have placed the picture of 
St. George upon his banner (perhaps the banner that a 
him to Fairy-land); and the name of the saint was undoubtedly 
the watchword of English Crusaders. His fame in England seems 
to have proceeded from the Crusades; and to Richard Coeur de 
Lion himself, St. George is said to owe his naturalisation in this 
realm ; at all events, he had become our‘tutelary saint before the 





* Ashmole’s History of the Order-of the Garter. 
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fourteenth century, for the war-cry, “St. George for England!” 
was the signal of victory on the fields of Crecy and Agincourt.* 

The Crusaders probably heard that the dragon of St. George 
was as real as himself, for dragons were familiar objects in Eastern 
story; besides, at Damascus, they used to show the very stone 
from which he mounted his horse when he went forth to combat 
the dragon! The Christian hero was believed to have slain a real 
monster of this kind, near the city of Silene, in Libya, according 
to one legend, but at Beirout according to another. An un- 
believing critic has, nevertheless, suggested that the genius of 
chivalry and romance mistook a symbol for a reality, and that the 
dragon with which St. George is represented was only symbolical 
of the power of evil transfixed by the spiritual lance of faith of the 
Christian champion, and his triumph over the powers of darkness, 

Now, although it has been the fashion lately to represent that 
certain detestable characters, for ever infamous in authentic history 
(such, for example, as King Henry VIII.), were really angels of 
light, and although several long-cherished illusions of our youth 
are being constantly dispelled, it is startling to be told that 
dragons, after all, were only mythical beings, and that St. George's 
d oy no real existence. ‘The origin and credibility of the 
stories that were prevalent in the middle ages with regard to 
dragons will be found a curious subject of inquiry. In many 
cases, at all events, those stories seem traceable to the strange 
superstitions with regard to the serpent which prevailed from the 
earliest times, and to the fact that it was a most ancient object of 
human worship. 

Still it has been thought that, in the still more ancient pre- 
historic world, the dragon had its living prototype amongst the 
gigantic saurians that formerly had the earth and the waters 
pretty much to themselves. The imagination alone could hardly 
picture anything so monstrous as the giant iguanodon of the 
marshy wolds in Sussex—that great herb-eating lizard which 
must have attained forty feet in length, and whose remains 
excited the astonishment of Cuvier. But neither this portentous 
animal, nor the crocodiles that once haunted the estuaries of some 
English rivers, had the wings which make the legendary dragon 
so awful and anomalous. There was, however, a huge lizard (the 
pterodactyl), like a gigantic bat, with wings that stretched 
twenty-five feet, enormous eyes, and a mouth like a crocodile’s—a 
creature that flew through the groves of tree-fern and other plants 





* Materials for a history of the worship of St. George may be found in the 
Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum Mens., April. tom. iii. pp. 100—163. Gibbon 
refers to Dr. Heylin’s History of St. George, 2nd edit., 4to, p. 429. London, 
1633. 
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now characteristic of a tropical flora that lie beneath our feet in 
Britain. In the secondary formations that contain their remains 
we find, too, the archeopteryx of the greensand—a winged 
creature, whose affinities with the reptiles were nearer than those 
of any living bird.* But no remains of these strange creatures are 
found in the much later formations in which traces of the existence 
of man first appear, and probably neither the inhabitants of the 
lake-dwellings, nor the pre-Etruscan race who dwelt in the plains 
of Northern Italy, nor even the primeval savages who fashioned 
the flint implements of the drift, saw these animals alive. Although 
man Was undoubtedly contemporary with the mammoth and with 
some of the great carnivora that lived in Europe in the pre-glacial 

iod but are now extinct, the great saurians—those veritable 
a cal of former days—can hardly have been seen by even the 
earliest of the pre-historic races who fashioned canoes and flint 
weapons, and lived precariously in the wild highlands of Europe. 
Upon a fossil saurian, however, one mediaeval legend of a hero’s 
conflict with a dragon has, at all events, been founded, for at Aix 
such an object is (or was) shown as the head of the dragon that 
St. Martha slew ! 

It has been supposed that, amongst the Esquimaux and some of 
the Polynesian savages of the present day, we see man in as rude 
a state as he was when he hunted the cave-bear in England, and 
fashioned the flint implements; but there is no reason to suppose 
that animals of a kind unknown to us, or animals now extinct in 
Europe, exist’ in=tlte countries of the most savage tribes. Still, 
within the tropics, upon the great continent of the Old World— 
the deserts, for example, of Ethiopia and some other parts of 
Africa—there are mountainous regions and desert tracts still un- 
known and unexplored, which seem, at all events, the possible 
haunts of gigantic serpents and creatures of mystery and terror 
like the dragon of the ancient world. Curiously enough, it is in 
remote wastes of rock and wood in Europe, in places where the 
wildness of primeval forest still lingers, that we have the actual 
scenes of certain dragon legends. 

The idea of the dragon can hardly have been derived from the 
draco volans which appears to have inhabited Africa in the time 
of Herodotus, for it isa small and inoffensive animal. He tells ust 
that when he visited a place in Arabia, “ near the city Butos,” for 
the purpose of obtaining information as to the winged serpent, he 
saw there mounds of various heights composed of serpents’ bones; 
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* The archwopteryx had a long tail, claw-bones free and separable, and a 
W On its pinions. 
T Book ii. 75. 
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and was told that, at the commencement of spring, the winged 
serpents flew from Arabia towards Egypt, but were met and 
destroyed by the ibis.* Herodotus appears to have heard that in 
the country of the Libyans there were serpents of enormous size, 
and land crocodilest three cubits long. From Herodotus to the 
Bolognese naturalist, Aldrovandus—the Pliny of the sixteenth 
century, who wrote a curious foliof on serpents and dragons, is a 
long leap; but he undoubtedly saw a nondescript reptile, wingless 
indeed, but half serpent and half lizard, though with only two 
feet, which was killed near Bologna by a cowherd or driver of 
oxen. In addition to careful representations and descriptions of 
real serpents, Aldrovandus depicts all kinds of draconic mon- 
strosities, such as a seven-headed dragon with gaping mouths, 
hydras, basilisks, and the like, but prudently abstains from vouch- 
ing for their existence. The draco bononiensis, however, is 
authenticated by Aldrovandus, for he saw it in the museum of 
that city, and he caused to be made the portrait of it which is 
given in his curious book. Whether it had migrated from remote 
regions like the marshes of Mwotis, where strange creatures were 
said to have their home,§ or whether it had fallen from the sky 
like the aérolites which were supposed to be fragments of other 
worlds, or whether it was a hybrid originating from a Liaison of 
dissimilar animals, or, finally, whether it had been bred from the 
slime and corruption of the earth, are questions which he asks, 
but does not answer. Such were the perils and adventures of 
Aldrovandus as a traveller, that one would not be surprised to 
find an encounter with a dragon amongst them. Indeed, one ean 
hardly read the pages in which he has backed up his dissertations 
by the testimony of ancient authors as to the existence of dragons 
and huge serpents in mountain fastnesses and desert tracts, with- 
out feeling one’s scepticism oozing out at the fingers’ ends like 
Bob Acres’ courage ; and after seeing the portentous forms which 
Aldrovandus depicts, it really needs some temerity to deny that 
enterprising naturalists—not to say another St. George—might 
still find dragons in out-of-the-way places on the earth. 
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* Amongst the strange superstitions connected with the cockatrice was the 
notion that it engendered a fiery flying serpent. This opinion appears to be in ac- 
cordance with Isaiah, ch. xiv. v. 29; but there is said to be a misinterpretation. 

“ Krokodeilos chersaios.” 

{ Serpentum et Draconum, fol. Bonon. 1640. The work was published 
after the professor’s death, but from his own manuscripts and drawings. His 
account of serpents aud dragons gives what the ancients said about them, and 
the superstitions and fables connected with them, and although redundant, it is 
evidently exact in physiological characters. 

§ It must strike any one, however, that as the creature had no wings, and 
can only have moved slowly on its two feet, it can hardly have started on a 
ourney from the marshes of Mwotis later than the time of Pliny! 
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Another writer on natural history, whose work appeared not 
after that of Aldrovandus,* gravely says: “ Among all the 
Sas of serpents there is none comparable to the dragon ;” and 
he on to say: “There are divers sorts of dragons, distin- 
guished partly by their country; there are serpents in Arabia 
called sirene, which have wings, and are swift as horses. Some 
ns have wings and no feet, some have both feet and wings, 

and one has neither feet nor wings.” 

It seems quite as probable that the conception of the dragon 
ofiginated in some of the great serpents, or exceptional monsters, 
met with in times since the commencement of history, as that it 
was derived from any of the forms of earlier creation preserved in 
fossil remains, or dimly shadowed forth in the traditions of man- 
kind. Countries peopled by Indo-European races abound in 
stories of the slaying of a tn or monstrous serpent by some 
hero; similar exploits occur in Hindu legend; and it is not im- 

bable that, from the lands of the serpent, the Aryan races 
frought to Europe the legends of conflict with a dragon. 

Five hundred years before the Christian era, it was suggested 
by Hecateus that a real serpent which inhabited a cavern on 
Mount Tnarus was the original of the three-headed Cerberus of 
Hades itself; and it is quite conceivable that a similar reality, 
exaggerated by popular terror, may have given rise to another 
creature of the imagination, and have invested it with the 
fabulous attributes of the dragon. It is not, perhaps, more strange 
that wings should be assigned to the dragon than to the famous 
horse of Parnassus. 

We cannot know exactly what animal Moses and the Prophets 
refer to when they mention the dragon. It is to be remembered 
that the word rendered by drakon in the Septuagint is taken by 
most writers to refer to land serpents of a powerful and deadly 
kind, although by other writers it is thought to mean the croco- 
dile, which may well be called a dragon, although a dragon of the 
river. At all events, in Deuteronomy,f we read of “ the poison 
of dragons ;” in Isaiah,t “ Hast thou not struck the proud one 
and wounded the dragon?’ And again, the same prophet men- 
tions,§ “The fiery flying serpent from the land of the south.” 
In Jeremiah we read:|| “Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon 
. . » hath swallowed me up like a dragon;” and again, ‘ Babylon 
shall become heaps—a dwelling-place for dragons.” In the “ Story 
of Bel and the Dragon,” we are told that “in the same place 








* History of Serpents, fol. London. 1658. ’ 
{ Deut., chap. xxxii. v. 33. ¢ Isa., chap. li. v. 9. 
Isa., chap. xxx. v. 6. | Jer., chap. li. v. 34. q Same, v. 37. 
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[Babylon] there was a great dragon, which they of Babylon 
worshipped” (the dragon that Daniel slew); and in the ninety-first 
Psalm we read: “The young lion and the dragon shalt thou 
trample underfoot”’ The Abaddon of the Revelations* is a meta. 
phorical dragon, viz., “ the old serpent—the devil or Satan.” The 
arch-enemy of mankind appears to be represented by the dragon 
of the Archangel Michael. 

The dragon figures constantly amongst the gods and heroes of 
Greece—not so often in the character of a destroyer, or incarna- 
tion of the powers of evil, like the Python that was slain b 
Apollo, as in the character of a guardian or defender. In this 
character, too, the dragon has been for ages a national emblem in 
the unchanging empires of China and Japan.t The dragon, as we 
all know, is a favourite subject of representation on Oriental 
porcelain. The Chinese have the dragon of the heavens, “ Leng;” 
the dragon of the mountains, “ Kau;” and the dragon of the sea, 
“TLi;” dragons with scales, dragons with wings, dragons with 
horns, dragons without horns, and dragons coiled round, who have 
not yet winged their flight to the celestial regions. The famous 
fountain of Thebes, the dark retreats of the oracular divinities of 
Greece, and the bright garden of the Hesperides were alike 
defended by a dragon. It was depicted on the shield of Grecian 
heroes; the Romans fought under its banner;{ and a dragon was 
borne on the standard of ancient British kings,§ one of whom 
(Uther) derived his name of “ Pendragon” from this device upon 
his banners—probably the same with the Red Dragon of Wales— 
the Dragon of Merlin and his prophecies. 

The very ancient worship of the serpent seems to have given 
rise, in some instances, at all events, to the dragon of popular 
legend. It is remarkable that, in many places where the ophite 
divinity was worshipped, some story of a serpent survived, as (for 
example) at Colchis, and Delphi, and Thebes itself. So, too, the 
dracontia or serpent temples in Europe were the reputed haunts 
of a great serpent long after the unknown people who reared them 
had passed away. ‘The worship of the serpent appears to have 
been common to the Chaldwans, the ancient Egyptians, and the 
Phoenicians ; and we may be sure that the serpent or dragon was 





* Rev., chap. xx. v. 2. 


+ The dragon with five claws is the dynastic symbol of the Emperor of 
China, and is figured on the imperial standard. The imperial dragon of Japan 
has only three claws. 

_ = The Romans carried a dragon-standard in their armies to signify (accord- 
ing to Vegetius) their vigilance and fortitude. 

_§ Roger Hoved. Ann., 119). r of Wendover (Flores Histor., i. p. 53) 
gives an account of the origin of the on as a royal standard in Britain. 
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significant and sacred in the eyes of the rage who gave its name 
to a constellation. The serpent-worship (as is well known) 
formerly prevailed in India,* and, indeed, over the chief part of 
the ancient world; and early races, migrating from the East, 
naturally brought it into Europe, for this strange superstition was 
found as well amongst Aryan nations—amongst the Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Scandinavians, and Celts, as among the Semitic 
races. But no older home of the serpent deity is known than 
Chaldea, and from that country the ophite-worship is said to have 
been brought into Europe by Cadmus with the Phoonician 
alphabet and the worship of many Egyptian and Pheenician 
deities. According to the fable, however, he found already esta- 
blished, at the waters sacred to Mars, the dragon which devoured 
his men; he killed the monster, and, sowing its teeth, raised an 
army, whose fate (curiously enough) was the same as that of the 
army of Jason, with whom, as the reader will remember, a similar 
legend about sowing the dragon’s teeth is connected.t But, for 
the oldest monuments of the serpent-worship that are known to 
exist at the present day, we must look to Egypt. Amongst the 
most prominent of the objects depicted in one of the tombs of the 
kings of Thebes, are huge serpents with four legs and with wings 
—in these respects the very dragon of European legend ;¢ and the 
serpent runs through the hieroglyphics and sculptures of the 
ancient Egyptiays. It was, however, the emblem of nobler things, 
for it represented the sun, and time, and eternity, as personified 
in Osiris; and the very name “ obelisk” has probably come from 
the serpent-deity of Egypt. In the Canopean Toute of Serapis, 
a Cerberus and a dragon appeared on the statue of the god; and the 
demons Ob and Ideone appear to have been connected with the 
idolatry of the serpent-deity in Egypt in the time of Moses. So, 
too, amidst demon heads and monstrous serpents like those of 
Egypt, the forms of guardian genii and of avengers look down 
from the walls of Etruscan tombs. In Phoenicia, as well as in 





* The reader who may desire to pursue the curious subject of serpent- 
Worship need only be we he to the recently published and magnificent work 
of Mr. Fergusson, in which he will see it abundantly illustrated. 
ey the Ovidian epistle, ‘Medea Jasoni,” the occurrence is thus de- 
scri : 
“ Arva venenatis, pro semine, dentibus implex, 
Nascitur, et gladios armaque miles habet. _ 
Ipsa ego, que dederam medicamena, pallida sedi, 
Cum vidi subitas arma tenere viros. 
Donec terrigend (facimus misconbili) fratres 
Inter se stuitas conservere menus.” , 


{ Smith’s Nile and its Banks, i. 257. These great dragons are coloured of : 
4 vivid green and of a brownish red. 
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Egypt, it was probably the sun that was really adored under the 
figure of a serpent; and the divinity worshipped by other Ophite 
nations had different names in the different countries through 
which the serpent-worship spread. It seems not improbable that 
a people, whose ancestors were worshippers of the serpent, are 
vehered to by our Lord himself in the words which the autho. 
rised translation incorrectly renders, “O generation of vipers,” 
&c., but which would be more correctly translated, “O offspring 
of serpents,”* &c. 

The fabled hero, who is said to have conducted the Graioi into 
Greece, is described as a river-dragon with four talons, and his 
name Graha seems to be derived from the root which signifies 
violent seizure. <A river in Arcadia, we know, was named Ophis 
because its first colonists were said to have been conducted to its 
banks by a serpent; and in Colchis there was another river of the 
same name, ae of Ophite race were said to have first come 
to the uncleared woods of the isle of Cyprus; and the kindred of 
Greek heroes with the Ophite race was intimated by the serpent 
device they bore upon their shields—witness those of Menelaus 
and Agamemnon. ‘The ancient Spartans, however, were accounted 
of the same race as the Heliadw, or children of the sun, and 
amongst them it was certainly the Sun-god that was worshipped 
under the figure of a serpent. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the stories of classic fable in 
which the serpent figures, is the Greek legend of Apollo as the 
slayer of the great Python, or the dragon, and the supplanter of 
the serpent-worship by a higher wisdom. Whether this myth is 
founded on a tradition is a matter which we cannot hope to dis- 
cover. The Cyclops, who were called Ophitw, from their early 
worship of the serpent, were in like manner fabled to have been 
destroyed by Apollo. And when Juno sent the serpent Python 
to torment Latona, and Neptune raised the isle of Delos for her 
refuge, Apollo is said to have there destroyed the serpent with his 
arrows—a figurative representation, as some commentators insist, of 
the power of the sun’s rays to purify the atmosphere from 
mephitic vapours after inundation. But this achievement of the 
bright divinity of the Greeks has another and a more famous 
scene, for “ Pytho,” the ancient name of Delphi, has been attr 
buted, it will be remembered, to the Python of Parnassus having 
been there killed by Apollo, for whose oracle and temple Delphi 
afterwards became famous through the world. The institution 
of the games celebrated at Delphi, termed “ Pythian,” was also 
attributed to Apollo himself as a commemoration of ‘his victory 








* Math., chap. iii. v. 7; Luke, chap. iii. v. 7. 
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over ‘the serpent. ~ But, peponding to another account, Delphi 
derived its former name of Pytho from a serpent having been the 
original deity of the cavern and its oracular d »pths, and the names 
of “ Pythonissa” and “ Pythia” were sangeet to the priestess or 
rophetess of this famous oracle. The Greeks, it will be recol- 
fected, called Apollo himself Python; and “ Fons Pythonis” was 
the fountain of light, which (according to Bryant) the name of 
Endor signifies.* Serpents that were said to be descended from 
the great Python of Delphi were kept in a grove near Epirus 
dedicated to Apollo, and it was resorted to as an oracle. 

It is remarkable that, whereas the earlier myths refer to the 
destruction of serpents, we find the serpent or dragon in the later 
myths dn oracle, or a guardian of the city, Thus, while the 
destruction of a devastating serpent was accounted, as in the case 
of Apollo and of Hercules, a work worthy of immortal gods, just 
as, in the middle ages, a similar achievement by St. George or 
some other Christian hero procured for him the admiration and 
gratitude of posterity, the serpent or dragon frequently occurs as a 
tutelary guardian or protector—a character evidently attributable 
to the serpent being anciently the symbol of divinity. The term 
draco is said to have been applicable to the great guardian-serpents 
in particular. Herodotus mentionsf the tradition of the Athenians 
that the chief guardian of their Acropolis was a large serpent, to 
which they offered, every month, cakes of honey, which (while the 
serpent was at home, we may presume) were regularly eaten. To 
Minerva, the tutélary divinity of Athens, the serpent we know 
was sacred, Ceres is said to have placed a dragon for guardian to 
her temple at Eleusis.t The goddess further evinced her strange 
preference by having winged serpents (dragons) to draw her 
chariot; and it is remarkable that some nations of antiquity—par- 
ticularly the Etruscans, as already mentioned—represented the 
genii, whether of places or of men, under the form of serpents. 
Alexander the Great, we are told, saw, when in India, in its den, 
a dragon seventy cubits long(!), which the natives accounted 
sacred, and entreated him not to injure: one of its eyes seemed 
as large as a Macedonian buckler. There were two other dragons 
which he was asked to visit, but even the mighty tamer of Buce- 
phalus was afraid to see them. 

The image of the serpent is stamped upon every mythological 
fable connected with the realm of Pluto; serpents are coiled on 
the chariot wheels of Proserpine ; serpents form the caduceus of 
Mercury—a talismanic symbol which he holds when conveying 


—ee 


* 1 Samuel, chap. xxviii. v. 7. T Book viii. xli. 
t Strabo, 1. ix. p. 603 (edit. 1620). 
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souls to Tartarus; and the three-headed cerberus is said (as we 
have seen already) to have had its origin in a dragon or great 
serpent. In Greece, the drakos have still a nether-world cha. 
racter, and the mysterious Lamia of modern mythology—a kind 
of serpent divinity—inhabits a dark cavern amidst precipitous 
rocks. We learn from Alian* that at Lanuviun,f in a large and 
dark grove, there was a temple of the Argive Juno, and “a vast 
and deep cave,” the abode of a great serpent or dragon, before 
which the virgins of Latium were taken annually for their ordeal. 
Of dragons that were fabled to be the guardians of fountains, 
many examples might be mentioned besides that of the dragon 
which guarded the waters sacred to Mars, and devoured the unfor- 
tunate companions of Cadmus, and the guardian dragons of the 
fountain to which Venus sent Psyche to draw water. In a Greek 
popular tale about the Cobbler. Lazarus, and the Dragons, we have 
a spring to which they come to fetch water, and gold is in their 
guardianship. Of dragons that guarded treasure, we have man 
instances, from the dragon of the Golden Fleece} to the dragon of 
Scandinavian legend. In the story of the serpents that guarded 
the life of Nero, the serpent (it can hardly be called the dragon) 


again appears as a talisman. The origin of the fable is attributed 
to a statement of Suetonius, who says there was a report that 


assassins were hired to strangle Nero in his bed, and that when 
they went to execute their purpose, they were frightened by a 
serpent. The tale, however, is otherwise explained by his having, 
by his mother’s order, for some time worn a serpent’s skin upon 
his right arm.§ The guardian serpent of Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman houses seems to have been a kind of domestic genius, 
derived, probably, from the guardian dragon which, among the 
Greeks, haunted the temples of the gods. 

The dragon is frequently referred to by poets and authors of 
Greece and Rome. Virgil mentions|| a scaly dragon as one of the 
forms of Proteus; and in the Aineid the poet refers] to the watch- 
ful dragon that guarded the Hesperian Temple. The serpents of 
Laocoon that came from the sea are employed,** as in Scandinavian 
mythology, in the capacity of instruments of divine vengeance. 





* Var. Hist., ix. p. 16. + Sixteen miles south of Rome. 
t Here, again, Cadmus and Jason are connected with a dragon. Of the 


dragon of the Golden Fleece a description is given in the Ovidian epistle already 


cited. 


§ See Tacit. Ann., book xi. v.11. The story has, perhaps, some connexion 
with the belief that the sight of the cockatrice could not Ne endured by any 


venomous creature, wherefore the skin of it was hung up in the temples of 
Apollo and Diana in a thin golden net. 


| Geor., iv. 1. 408. 4] Mn., iv. 484. 
** Ain., ii. 225. 
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orace, describing the growing audacity of the eagle, speaks* of 

on dragon’s “a aod and Pliny bringst the i into combat 

with the dragon (or, as we should rather understand, with a 

serpent), and the contest, although in the air, is doubtful, for the 

dragon winds itself about the eagle’s wings, so that the com- 

batants fall together. Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” too, refer to the 
lace which the serpent held in ancient tradition. 

It is not only in the deathless poetry and mythology of polished 
nations, and upon the coins of some of the Roman emperors, that 
the dragon meets us, for grey monoliths that were raised by un- 
recorded and unlettered Celtic tribes bear witness to the ancient 
belief, no less than the writings of classical antiquity. 

The once mighty Temple of Carnac, in Britany—a country, the 
Pheenician civilisation of which is testified by Cesar, is a monu- 
mental evidence that the symbolical worship of the serpent was 
brought to the Western World by an unknown Indo-European 
race; and in England itself we have a similar evidence in the 
great serpent temples of Avebury, which have been truly suid to 
be to Britain what the pyramids are to Egypt, or the cave-temples 
to India—mysterious monuments of an unknown antiquity. The 
Avebury Temple consists of two separate circles connected by a 
serpentine avenue, and four hundred upright stones originally 
represented the serpent’s body. Such monuments may have 
resulted from the tendency in ancient times to personify the evil 
spirit or the malevolent powers of nature; and in such temples as 
Carnac and Avebury the Celtic priests may have propitiated the 
serpents power. At all events, it may be considered as esta- 
blished,t that the far-stretching Temple of Carnac was a Dracon- 
tium, or temple of the Sun and Serpent, consecrated to the god 
Bel. In Celtic mythology that deity and the dragon are uniformly 
coupled; and it 1s probably a relique of the worship of the dragon- 
god that the people of Britany (where at this day Jat of 
Ophiolatreia is said to mingle with the Christianity of the pea- 
eantry) still call a priest “ Belech.” When the traveller in Britany 
stands by these grey monuments of a bygone worship, and sees 


—-lock’d by the land, 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 
And many a stretch of watery sand, 
All shining in the moonbeams white— 


the missionaries of Christ seem to follow ‘in dim procession” the 








* In the fourth ode of the fourth book, line 11. 
B. x. ch. 4. 9 , 
See pape on Dracontia, by the Rev. Bathurst Deane, in the twenty-fifth 
volume o 


the Archwologia of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
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priests of Bel; for several of the conical hills, once the high altars 
of the Ophite worship, were dedicated to St. Michael (as the 
slayer of the spiritual dragon) by the Apostles of Britany when 
they overthrew the temples of the earthly dragon, and, upon the 
hill-altars of the Sun exalted “the Light that was to lighten the 
Gentiles.” 

But the temples of Avebury and Carnac, and similar temples in 
other places, are not the only monuments of this ancient supersti- 
tion. On the very earliest sculptured crosses and illuminations in 
manuscripts of the middle ages, half the ornaments are formed of 
twisted serpents, and the serpent’s coil is associated with the 
symbols of the Christian faith. On some of those early Scandi- 
navian monuments, “ the Standing Stones,” the Runic inscription 
is in a riband in form of a serpent. Again, on the megalithi 
monuments on the east coast of Scotland north of the Forth, the 
serpent appears so prominently, that it must have been an object 
of veneration.* It is to be remembered that the people who came 
to those lands were probably akin to a race that had come from the 
Caucasus through Scandinavia. 

Where Dracontia existed, the form—which was original] 
symbolic of a great serpent—may have come to be regarded as the 
serpent’s dwelling-place long after the Ophite worship was at an 
end; and the legends which ascribe the destruction of a great 
serpent to early missionaries in Gaul, perhaps refer only to the 
driving out of the serpent-worshippers of pagan times. ‘Thus, in 
England, when St. Keynet obtained the land on which Keynsham 
now stands, and to which Stanton Drew—probably a Dracontium 
—was adjacent, she was warned that serpents of a deadly kind 
infested the country. In Devonshire, at this day, local folk-lore 
asserts that the stone avenues on Dartmoor, like the hut-circles and 
the kistvaens, were erected in distant times when winged serpents 
frequented the hills and wolves inhabited the valleys. It has even 
been thought that Carnac itself was, metaphorically, the veritable 
dragon of the Hesperides; and that the Python of Delphi, the 
Dragon of Colchis, and some similar celebrities of ancient mytho- 
logy, were not fabulous monsters, but only inanimate Dracontia. 
Those temples, moreover, may have been the very objects to which 
Strabo and others refer when they mention enormous dragons that 
covered acres of land. Stone monuments stretching in sinuous 
course were known in the Eastern World: the Temple of Gezaza, 
for example, is described as a counterpart of the Dracontium of 
Callernish, in the Isle of Lewis. However this may have been, 





* See Stephens’s work on Runic monuments; and the plates issued by the 
Spalding Club. 


t Capgrave’s Leg. Aurea. 
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the fact that, after the conversion of the country to Christianity, a 
t serpent was reputed to haunt several of these mysterious 
temples of an earlier worship, is significant, and suggests that the 
ancient rites may, after all, have really been the origin of some of 
the dragon legends of medizval story.* 
ends of conflicts with dragons are spread through northern 
Christendom; the slaying of a dragon is the achievement of Celtic 
as well as Teutonic heroes, and is commemorated both in sculp- 
tured stone (as we see in many village churches) and in popular 
folk-lore. These legends may well have been amongst the tradi- 
tions brought by the ancestors of the Saxons from the shores of 
the Caspian to those of the northern sea, Although in many 
instances the marvels of popular belief have originated in the 
country where they are found, the stories of dragons and certain 
monsters of romance seem to belong to an Oriental source, and to 
be traceable to Aryan myths, or to bygone worship. . Religions of 
the East were widely diffused in Europe before the adoption of 
Christianity, and no doubt gave rise to many a legendary dragon, 
Some sceptics have, indeed, contended that the dragon of St. 
George himself is founded merely on the ancient amulets invented 
by an Eastern people in honour of the virtues of Mithras, the Sun- 
yod of Persia, to whom, by the way, Roman soldiers erected an 
altar beyond the Northumbrian Tyne. 

The dragen belongs equally te Celtic and to Teutonic fable. 
Centuries before the Crusaders visited Palestine, the Celtic bards 
sang wondrous tales about dragons and the treasure they guarded; 
and the intercourse which existed, a thousand years ago, between 
the people of Scandinavia and the Byzantine Empire is regarded 
as having introduced many Eastern notions among the Norsemen 
and the Danes. The dragon of romance became amongst the 
Norwegians an inhabitant even of the sea, for the Kraken, or sea 
serpent, which in modern times had Bishop Pontoppidan for 
sponsor, seems to be of Norwegian origin. Before the introduction 
of Christianity in the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, “ Beowulf” de- 
scribed the fire-drake, a creature fifty feet in length, winged, and 
breathing flame and poisonous vapour, and reposing on his buried 
treasure. A dragon occurs in “‘ The Voyage of St. Brandan and 
the Anglo-Norman Pilgrims,”f and is described as a monster 
with long-stretching neck, and mighty wings and fiery breath. 

All the dragon legends were certainly not first brought to 
Western Europe by the Crusaders. ‘Many of these stories are 








* It is not improbable that we have in the Romaika (a national dance in the 
Morea at the present day), the remains of oue of those ancient rites. The com- 
pany is foamed in a ring, sometimes in a double ring, or with an inner coil, and 

e dance is described as a graceful serpentine movement. 

T MS. Cott. Vesp., b. x. 
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apparently indigenous, and connected with the devastating over. 
flow of a river. One of the earliest legends of this kind is the 
story of the dragon, or great serpent, a hundred and twenty feet 
in length, which was encountered on the river Bagradas, near 
Carthage, by Regulus, when in command of the Roman army in 
Africa, and destroyed by him. The story is mentioned by 
Orosius, but is as hard to be reconciled with probability, in regard 
to the length of the animal, as the sea-serpent itself. The stories 
about great river-dragons, or serpents, are numerous. The dragon 
of Tarascon belongs to the early part of the middle ages: this 
monster is said to have had for its origin the irruptions of the 
Rhone. The dragon of the Seine and the dragon of the Garonne 
seem also to have come from the river. It is worthy of remark 
that the word drach has been applied in Switzerland to impetuous 
mountain torrents; and “ Drachenloch” and ‘‘ Drachenfels” may 
have thus derived their names. Popular tradition attributes to 
St. Marcellus, Bishop of Paris in the fifth century, the miraculous 
conquest over a dragon, or serpent, which committed great havoc 
near that city, but which seems to have resolved itself into the 
waters of the Seine. St. Romanus is, in like manner, said to have 
delivered Rouen from a dragon, which he caused to re-enter the 
river when the waters were about to inundate his city. So, too, 
the dragons of Poitiers, of Bordeaux, and some other French 
towns, reported to have been slain by some valiant hero, seem to 
have been only emblems of the destructive inundations of the 
adjacent river. 

In popular legends in Greece, the drakos which once repre- 
sented great natural forces, as the wind, the tempest, and the 
torrent, have still a nether-world character. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has brought forward some legends about the fury and ravages of a 
dragon which appears to have been really a violent thunder-storm. 
Again, in a popular Greek tale,* a drakos descending in the form 
of a cloud, in the midst of thunder and lightning, steals the 
golden apples from a tree. The Lamia, too, of modern mythology, 
in whom some serpent-attributes have been perpetuated, is a 
storm-goddess, and presides over the waterspout and whirlwind. 

It has been suggested that the story of Perseus as the liberator 
of Andromeda from a ravenous sea-monster, whose exploit the 
very stars commemorate in the celestial sphere, has itself furnished 
many a story of triumph over dragons, or ravenous serpents, in the 
lives of other saints besides St. George in the early ages of 
Christianity. In this way, Monsieur Lenoir explainst the er 
of the Graouille, or dragon of Metz; and he conducts the inquirer 





“* Cited by Mr. Tozer in his Highlands of Turke 


+ In the Mémoires de |’ Académie Celtique. ian see Blackwood’s Magazine, 
vol. xli, 742. 
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up, step by step, to the triumph of Hercules over the Lernman 
hydra—the dragon or water-serpent, whose devastations seem to 
have symbolised the devastations of the lake. To the famous 
antagonist of Hercules, ancient fiction gave many of the attributes 
that we find associated with the dragons of mediaeval story. 
Modern Greek legends, in some parts of the country, attribute to 
a dragon ancient works that required a giant’s strength, or great 
force for their accomplishment. For example, in the island of 
Carystos, in the Agean, the prostrate Hellenic columns in the 
neighbourhood of the city are said to have been thrown down 
from above by the drakos.* 

‘But many of the dragon an are quite unconnected with a 
river. Such is the injurious dragon that figures in the legend of 
St. Sampson. In King Childebert’s dominions it was doin 
serious mischief, and the saint, at the king’s invitation, seas Mute. - 
to destroy it, and slew the monster in its den.t In Jersey, in a 
fen which takes its name from St. Lawrence, lay a huge serpent 
which did great mischief to cattle and to men, until the Knight of 
Hambey slew it and cut off its head. Many a parish in England 
had its symbolical dragon, and it was we hal carried in the 
Rogation processions. These perambulations (derived peenty 
from the Roman ambarvalia) occurred, it will be remembered, 
about the time when rivers most liable to be swollen by the melt- 
ing of winter snows recede into their accustomed channels. Often, 
at the end of the perambulation, the dragon was very ignomi- 
niously treated, although it was not destroyed by fire, like the 
effigy still paraded on the fifth of November. It has been sug- 
gested that the dragon was carried in the Rogation procession as 
an emblem of that Evil Spirit from whose malevolence protection 
was sought from Heaven; but the processional dragon may have 
commemorated (at least in some instances) the legendary monster 
from whose ravages the ‘parish had been freed. At Norwich, an 
imposing effigy of a dragon, all glittering in green and gold, was 
a popular object in the processions of the mayor and corporation 
on the Tuesday before the Eve of St. John; but this brave relique 
of the olden time was ultimately vanquished by the Municipal 
ramen Act. 

he “fortunate islands” of Great Britain and Ireland have been 
comparatively free from the destructive monsters that were reputed 
to haunt so many places on the Continent and in the East; yet, 
whencesoever it may have been derived, Britain had its native 
dragon and the native hero who subdued it. Witness the legend 





* Tozer’s Highlands of Turkey, vol. ii. 294. 
t The legend has some connexion with Breton story, and the saint after- 


—— over to the country of the Damnonii (the people of Cornwall and 
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of the t “ Worm,”* or Serpent “of Lambton;” the “ Worm 
of Sockburn;” the “ Worm of pindlestone,” in Northumberland, 
and the “ Worm of Linton,” in the county of Roxburgh. Aldred, 
the Saxon abbot of St. Alban’s, moreover, filled up a cave which 
was reputed to have been once the abode of a great dragon, and 
the place was still, in the time of Matthew Paris (a.p. 1260), 
called the Wurmenhert.t The two former of these stories belong 
to the county of Durham. 

By the river Wear, not far from Lambton Castle, the lordly 
seat of the noble earl whose ancestor delivered the county from the 
devastations of the serpent, the hill round which it was wont to 
coil itself may still be seen, so there can be no doubt about the 
matter.t There it swallowed daily such an unreasonable tribute 
from the neighbouring dairies that the milk-bill alone would have 
been appalling to a creature with any conscience; but at length 
the valiant Lambton of the day, clad in mail bristling with spikes 
and razor-blades, delivered the country-side from this voracious 
monster. In another part of the county of Durham, the old 
family of Conyers held the manor of Sockburn by the service of 
presenting to the Bishop and Count Palatine of Durham, on his 
first entering his diocese, the falchion with which, in the eleventh 
century, their ancestor slew a “ dragon, worm, or flying serpent,” 
that had been accustomed to devour the inhabitants of Sockburn. 
Here, too, is pointed out the grey stone where the serpent lay. 
The picturesque rocks of Spindlestone, near Bamburgh (much 
further to the north), are the scene of a strange legend about a 
voracious serpent that seems to have been like the great dragon of 
the valley at the foot of Pelleneus, whose voice alone terrified the 
vicinity. 

In all but the incredible attributes of the dragon, the mysterious 
reptiles that dwelt in these places amidst the primeval rocks and 
forests of old Northumbria, may have been substantial realities— 
the survivors of an older world. 

The lands of Linton, in Teviotdale, were gained in the reign of 
William the Lion by an achievement similar to the exploits of 
Lambton and Conyers. A large serpent inhabited a glen at 
Wormington, in the territory of Linton, known, to the present 
day, as the “ Worm’s Glen.” Its depredations at length drove 
the peasants to despair, and they with their cattle took shelter in 
Jedburgh. According to the legend, William the Deliverer, who 
was named De Sumerville, on coming to that place, found the 
inhabitants in a panic. They told him the monster had wings, 





* The word is cognate with ormr, the Norse for a serpent. 
* Lives of the Abbots of St. Alban’s,” p. 40. 
“The Worm Hill” upon the Wear (for such is its name) reminds one of 
the serpent-mounds in the Indian territories of North America. 
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that fire was seen to issue from its mouth (it does not appear to 
have had more than one), and that arrows and fiery missiles had 
failed to destroy it. The hero (like St. George), went on horse- 
back against this terrible foe, and vanquished it with his spear. 
The king rewarded him with the barony, and the grateful pres 
commemorated the feat by a sculpture over the door of Linton 
Church, a monument which some intolerable sceptic says has itself 

iven rise to the legend. However, it is surely possible that, in 
a when wild forest, moss and fen prevailed in that part of the 
country, some destructive animal was invested by the credulity of 
the people with the attributes of the dragons that loom so large 
and terrible through the haze of popular tradition.* Like them, 
the dragons of Wallachian popular tales breathe flame and pesti- 
lential vapour, and are provided with wings and claws; but these 
are supposed to be able to assume human form. 

St. Bernard seems to have been the last of the miraculous 
victors of dragons; but so lately as the fourteenth century, a 
dragon which is said to have had its den near Stanz, was van- 
quished by the brave Arnold de Winkelried, who, however, has 
not acquired any saintly honours. 

In many parish churches there are sculptures representing a 
dragon vanquished by the Archangel Michael, or by St. George, 
or some other hero. ‘Thus, on a very early Norman sepulchral stone 

reserved in the church at Conisburgh, in Yorkshire, a winged and 
horrible dragon, breathing forth flame, and with a tail in man 

folds, advances against a warrior who bears in his right hand a 
sword and.in his left a shield, and who seems to be supported by 
a bishop. It probably commemorates some exploit like that of 
St. George against the dragon; and this is the more probable, as 
a spring in the village is called “the Serpent’s Well.” Happily, 
no such tragical story attaches to this fountain as to the spring 
called “the Nine Maidens’ Well,” near Dundee, where nine 
maidens are said to have been devoured by a dragon! It is a 
suggestive circumstance, that part of the scenery of this popular 
tradition is a morass, and that an adjacent place is named Bal- 
dragon. Mordiford Church, in Herefordshire, affords another 
instance of a sculptured stone on which a conflict with a dragon 
18 represented. By some sceptical authors, however, such sculp- 
tures have been deemed not commemorative of an actual occurrence, 
_ut merely symbolical, like the great serpents with human heads 
in the church of St. Laurent, at Grenoble. But, although some 
of the old sculptures in question may be of this character, it is 


—— ™ 


* Fau, the British name for the den of-a-wild beast, probably indicates that 

€ spot was once the haunt of some dreaded creature. Probably, we have 
this British term in such names as Fauberry in Northumberland, and Faudon- 
side in Scotland. 
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hardly conceivable that certain of the dragon Ja alread 
mentioned had not some historical foundation. e undoub 
apparition of creatures of strange and monstrous form, and the 
concurrence of both popular tradition and written story as to the 
former existence of destructive serpents (or dragons), forbids us to 
deny that even in Europe there has been actual foundation for 
some of the dragon legends. The principle of omne poet pro 
magnifico has applied to the dragons of Ogee legends, and may 
account for some of their anomalous and impossible attributes. 
If history had continued to be orally transmitted, as by the Bards, 
“Tda the flame-bearing” might have become a legendary dragon 
breathing fire; and future ages might be told that we in this nine- 
teenth century travelled by the aid of fiery dragons. 

But to conclude. We have seen in the preceding pages that the 
serpent held a mysterious place in the early belief and worship of 
mankind, whether as the symbol of a power to be honoured or an 
evil spirit to be propitiated. We haye scen that the dragon occurs 
prominently (but rather as a great serpent than with the wings 
and feet and fiery ‘breath of the dragon of medizval legend) in the 
mythology and the fable of Greece and Rome; and we have seen 
that Celtic tribes, as well those who peopled the sunny land of 
Etruria as those who braved the mgours of the storm-swept 
Hebrides, raised monuments that show the mythology of the 
dragon to have been brought, in times of unknown antiquity, from 
the Asiatic home of the _ eon race. The Christian civilisers of 
Gaul, of Britany, and of the British Islands, seem to have given a 
new and srenboliodl meaning to the old belief, and to have con- 
nected the earliest beginnings of the pure waters of life with 
legends, like mountain mists, through which we dimly see the 
conflicts of Christian saints and heroes with powers of darkness. 
Some of these beings, made up of mystery and terror, have re 
solved themselves into wasting torrents and forces of nature, like 
the classic flame of the Chimera, which, shorn of all its terrors, now 
serves the degenerate Greeks and Turks to cook “kabobs” for 
their dinner. But, when we read the legends of St. George and 
of the other saints who were the heroes of conflicts with a dragon, 
let us derive from them lessons of Christian enterprise and valour; 
when we read of dragons or serpents that guarded treasure, let us 
remember that, to protect what we prize, it is necessary to be 
vigilant; and while we rejoice that upon our hill-altars the Bale- 
fires. of the Sun+god “blaze no more,” let us hold in honour the 
ants of those grey fathers of Christianity and civilisation who 
paw the Cross among the phantoms of pagan darkness, and 

liowed the hills and vales of Christendom with the altars of 
Gop. WiLuiam SIDNEY GIBSON. 





